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OBIOm OF THE ENGLISH STAGK. 

hy Qeoffrey^ a Norman, afterwards Abbot of St. Alban*8, and performed 
at Dimstaple Abbey in the year 1 1 10. It ia aliQ atated in the Deicripiian 
Iff Iftff fnovf noble City of London^ composed by William Fits-Stephen, a 
monk of Canterbury, about 1174) in treating of the ordinary diversions 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis,— that ^' instead of the common in- 
terludes belonging to theatres, they have plays of a more holy sub- 
ject ; representations of those sacred miracles which the holy confessors 
wrought, or of those sufferings wherein the glorious constancy of the 
martyra did appear." 

^ It will be hence observed that the ancient religious Dramas were 
distinguished by the names of Mysteries, properly so called, wherein 
were exhibited some of the mysteries or events of Scripture-story ; 
and Miracles, which were of the nature of tragedy, representing the 
acts or martyrdom of a Saint of the Church. The introduction of 
this species of amusement into England, has been attributed to the 
pilgrims who went to the Holy-land ; and the very general custom of 
performing such pieces at festivals, to the sacred plays at those ancient 
national marts, by which the commerce of Europe was principally sup- 
ported. To these, the merchants who frequented them used every art 
to draw the people, employing jugglers, buffoons, and minstrels, to 
attract and entertain them.' By degrees, however, the clergy observ- 
ing the disposition to idleness and festivity which was thus introduced, 
substituted their dramatic legends and histories from the Scriptures, for 
the ordinary pro^e amusements ; causing them to be acted by monks 
in the principal churches and cathednds at certain seasons, with all 
the attraction and state of choral chauuting, playing upon organs, and 
ecclesiastical dresses and ornaments. The duration or the exhibition 
appears to have been reeulated partly by the length of time appointed 
for the fair or festival ; ror though some pieces consisted of a single sub- 
ject only, as The Conversion of St Paul, or The Casting Out of the Evil 
Sjaritsfrom Maary Magdalene, — others comprised a long series of Scrip- 
tural histories, which were presented for several days successively. 

The princijud of these religious plays appear to have been derived 
from two very celebrated series of them, annually performed at Chester, 
at Whitsuntide, and, sometimes, at Midsummer; and at Coventry at the 
feast of Corpus-Christi, or June 14th. The Whitsuntide plays are com- 
monly called ^' the Chester Mysteries^** both because they were trans- 
lated by Randle Higden, a monk of that city, about 1327-28, and were 
originally played there on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, in the 
Whitsun-week, so early as 126.9. They were 24 in number, and com- 
menced with l%e Fallinge of Lucifer and. The Creation qfthe World; and 
ended with Antichrist and Domesday, There was considerable difficulty 
in procuring the Pope's permission that they might be performed in 
Engliah, and hence it has been presumed that all the previous Mysteries 
were in Latin, which gives to tnese pieces the merit of having been the 
first interludes in the national language. ~ A manuscript spedmen of 
a Corpus-Christi Pageant instituted at York, early in the thirteenth 
century, yet exists in the records of that city ; but the most popular 
dramas euiibited on this day were generally entitled Ludus CoventrtcB, or 
the Coventry Play* because they were performed there at that time, as 
early as 1416, berore Henry V., under the direction of the Franciscan 
Friars of the city, to which fraternity their original composition has 
been attributed. A transcript of them of the fifteenth century is in the 
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' OF THE OAICIN 



Cuttonian Librarj, conslstine of 40 pRSennts, or plaji, 
Trom the Creation to the Jucigement iif the World. 



[tending 
dgement iifthe World.' 

At the times of these performancea, great multitudes were drawn from 
all parts of England to Chester unci Coventry, to the great benefit of 
those cities ; and, as learning inc^reaseil, and waa more widely dissemi- 
nated from the monasteries, the acting of sacred plays extended from 
them to the jiublic uhoola and univemties, when choristers, school- 
boys, pariah^clerks, and tradinB-companies, were employed in their re- 
preseiitaliiin. The Mysteries, Tioth of Cheater and Coventry, were per- 
formed by, and at the espenae of, the members of the trading-guildla of 
those cities ; each society retaining to itself a particular portion of the 
sacred history. Thus at Chester, the Tanners represented Jfte Fall 
qf Lucifer, the Drapers The Creation, the Dyera The Deluge, ^. ; and 
at Coventry the Shearmen played Tlie ffativily, and the Cappers The 
Jteiurreclion and Dement into Hell. The Parish- Clerks of 1/ondun were 
also accustomed yearly to perform a lung series of aacred Mysteries 
near West-Smith field, at Skinners' Well; Uie name of which has been 
fur an many centuries altered to their own. On July 18tb, 19th, and 
20th, 13»0, they phiyed at Clerkenwell before Itlchard II., his Queen, 
and several of the nobility ; and in 1400 they pruMmted a drania ex- 
tending from the Creation of the world till Doomsday, — supposed to 
be one of the Chester or Coventry Mysteries, — which lasted for eight 
days, in the presence of some of the principal personages of the king< 
dum. Down to this time it does not positively appear that a drama 
upon any profane subject, either tragic or comic, had been produced 
in England ; and even the emblematical and decorative pageants pre- 
sented to a Sovereign were almost entirely acriptural. In 1487, alter 
the birth of Prince Arthur, Henry VII. was entertained at Winchester 
Castle, on a Sunday during dinner, with a drama called The Harrowing 
of Hell, or the triumphant entry of Christ into the infernal world, and 
delivering tbence the souls of the faithful departed. It was performed 
by the charity, or choir, boys of Hyde Abbey and St. Swithin's Priory, 
two large monasteries of Winchester j and waa one of both the Chester 
and Coventry Mysteries, sometimes entitled Ludat PiuchalU, or the 
Eaater Play, the subject having been taken from the spurious Gotpel of 
Nicodemwi, as pecuUarly proper to the feslivaL These performances, 
however, had not become common to all persons without some oppoai- 
tion ; since in, I37B, the scholara or choristers of St. Paul's School, pre- 
sented a petition to Richard II., praying him to projubit some ignorant 

" " ■ ?ipert persons from acting the Hillary of the Old Testa ' ' 

at prejudice of the clergy of th- ' -■' •■ —'-- ■— ' — 

nsiderable cost for repreaentatioi 
Such of the ancient English Mysteri 
in long stanzas of alternate rhvnie, having the actors' names and stage- 
directions in Latin prose, wit£ many occasional Latin phraaea. At the 
commencement of the Coventiy Mysteries Is a very long Prologue, spo- 
ken by three VexUlatoret, or banner-men, alternately, announcing the 
subject of the ensuing pageantJi ; and prefiKed to the 'Chester Plays ore 
" the Bannes which are reade before their beginning," which declare 
their origin and author, also in metre, and contain directicma to the seve- 
ral Companies of the scenes they are to exhibit. Notwithstanding the 
serlouaneas of the subject, the Mysteries were not without n considerable 
portion of coarse jests and strange absurdities, both in the language and 
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action. The part of Beelzebub was also full of the broadest mirth, and, 
with his inferior demons, he used to excite the laughter of the audience 
by a variety of voices, and strange gestures, and contortions of the body. 
Me was represented with horns, cloven-feet, and a tail, and wore a mask 
with a very wide mouth, staring eyes, a hurge nose, and a red beard ; 
and hjB constant attendant was tne Vice, or buffoon of the piece, whose 
part was to leap upon his shoulders, and beat him with his wooden dag- 
ger till he made Mm roar. 

The stages of the ancient Mysteries, called Pageant-houses, con- 
sisted of large and high frame-carriages, mounted on six wheels, and 
formed like dwellings containing two stories ; in the lower of which 
the performers dressed, and played upon the upper, which was either 
surmounted by arches, battlements, vanes, &c., or left open to the top. 
Rushes were strewed upon the stage, and the lower room was enclosed 
with cloths, which are supposed to have been painted with the subject, 
or emblems, of the performance. A decoration, or Pageant, represent- 
ing the general scene of the piece, was erected on the stage ; some of 
wmch remaining in 1563 are described, as '^ the City of Jerusalem with 
towers and pinnacles, — Old Tobye's House, — A Fyrmament with a fyry 
cloud, and a double cloud,** &c. Numerous records are also extant of 
the dresses and properties used in these performances, which appear 
occasionally to have been extremely rich and costly. The Mystery- 
actors had their feces painted, and the Plays of Chester and Coventry 
were attended by Waits and Minstrels : the Theatres were drawn from 
one street to another in appointed order, as each piece concluded ; the 
whole heme in performance at the same time, which divided the crowd 
and gave all an opportunity of seeing the entire series. The time of 
action was about six in the morning, and nine separate Pageants were 
exhibited in one day. 

As both the Miracle-Plays and Mysteries included the personification 
of all^^orioil characters, as Sin, Death, &c., and the poetiy of the times 
improved, a dibSerent kind of Drama was devised, consisting entirely of 
such abstract personifications, which were thence called Mobalities. 
They probably did not appear before the reign of Edward I V., (1461) 
and the splendid pageants presented to Henry VI. being the first which 
were enhvened by the introduction of speaking aU^^rical personages 
properly habited, naturally assisted in exciting a taste for them. Seve- 
ral Moralities are yet extant, bearing the remarkable titles of Every 
Man, composed in the reign of Henry YIII. ; MaffiUfieenee ; Impatieni 
Paoerfyj 1560 ; TJie Marriage of Wit and Science^ 1570 ; The Longer Thou 
lAvest, the More Fooi thou art ; The Conflict of Conteienee, 1581 ; &c.— 
Mysteries did not, however, cease to be exhibited, though they were 
probably seldom represented after 1542-43, when a Statute was passed 
oy Henry VIII. to purify the kingdom from all religious plays, ballads, 
and songs ; as being *'*' equally pestiferous and noisome to the common- 
wad :*' permitting them onlv for the rebuking and reproaching of vices, 
and setting forth of virtue, ii they meddled not with Scripture contrary 
to the dedared doctrine. Mysteries and Moralities were thus made 
the v^des of religious controversy ; John Bales' Comedy of the Three 
Laws of Nature^ IsSs, — ^in realitv- a Mystery, — ^being a disguised satire 
against Popery, as was also Weever's Morality of Luttg Juventtu^ 
written in the reign of Edward VI. The performance of Mysteries was 
sligfatly revived with the Catholic religion under Queen Mary ; and 
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in 1556 and l5T7i " a goodly staf^plaj of The Patiiua of CArul," was 
represented at tbe Grey-Friars in London, on Corpus-Chrlsti day, be- 
fore tbe Lord Mayor, Privy -Council, &c. In the time of Elizabeth 
tbese piet:es were probably perlbrmeil only occosionnlly and privately, 
hv Catholics, in her earlier years : tbe Chester PUys, revived in 1533, 
wholly ceased in 1000; and the last Mystery performed in Eiy{land it 
BujiiMHed to have been that of C/iriil'i fmaimi, in the reign of James I., 
at rlly-House, Hutborn, on Good-Friday al nu^ht, before Count GoD- 
damar, when thiiuaanda were present. Moralities continued to be ex- 
hibiteil throughout the reigns of Elizabeth and Jamea I., but about 1Q70 
they b^[Bn Co loae their attractian. 

In thia interval appeared that ajieciea of Drama called Intehliide9, 
or faciitioua and aaCincal dialogues, which were commonly played at the 
festivals held at the Inns of Court. After various alterutians and im- 

Srovements they became JMasques, the seiious parta of which were 
ivided by a ridiculous Interlude, called the jinii or Aniic-Maiiiiit. 
The first English piece which appears like a regular CouEUv, was 

froduced in 1552, by John Still, auerwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
t was acted at Christ's College, Cambridf^, is entitled Gammar Garlon't 
ffeedle, and abounds in familiar humour and grotesque dialogue. In 
1&G1-G2, Thomas Sackville, Lord Huckhurst, and Thomas Norton, wrote 
the TittGEDy of Gorbodua, or Ferrex and PorrEr, which was exhibiled 
before KliKabeth by the students of the Inner-Temiile, un January 
ISth, at Whitehall It ia a specimen of strong old English eloquence, 
and is probably the GtsC example in the language of an heroic tale in 
verse, divided into acts, and poiwessing tbe formalities of a tragedy. 
Neither of these dramas appears to have been acted at a public theatre, 
nor wag there at the time any building in London solel^ appropriated 
to plays ; but tbe custom of performing them at universities, &.c- greatly 
contributed to the Drama's improvement, since their members began to 
compose pieces on historical subjects, upon the classical model; and it 
may also be observed that tbe principaf early dramatic authors were all 
scholars. Their taste, however, between 1570 and 15!H), produced a 
number of those sanguinary and bombastic heroical pieces which were 
aiterwards so much ridiculei! : whilst the plot of Gorloduc having beeu 
derived from the ancient British annals, similar sources were immedi- 
ately resorted to. and those dramas properly called Histobies, were 
brought upon the stage. They consuted uf a aeries of events taken 
from the English Chronicles, represented simply in order of time, but 
without any artrul conduct of toe fable : their introduction has been 
erroneously attributed to Shakspeare, though the truth is, that every 
one of his historical subjects had been dramatised and performed before 
his time. With more probability their origin has been assigned to tbe 
celebrated MiTraur for Magulmtei., first published in 1503. in which the 
most distinguished characters of the English annals are introduced, giv- 
ing poetical narratives of their own misj'urtunes. Romance was also 
now nfade the subject of dramatic performances; anil The Pulaai of Pha- 
lure, and varioua other collections of uovela, to which Shakspeare after- 
wards had recourse, as well as Comedies, In Euglisb and other languages, 
were carefully examined, to furnish matter for the stage. 

The precursors of Shakspeare, who were most fiimous as dramatic 
authors, were Uobert Greene and Thomas Lodge, remarkable for th^r 
s satire; George Feele, a dowery and must ingenious poet; 
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Christopher Marlow, a fine tragic writer, of great ttate and iweetness 
in his Terses ; Thomas Nashe, a comic author and satirist, John L7I7, 
the Euphuist ; and Thomas Kyd, whose works contain pasMges not un- 
worthy of the best of liis successors. These all contributed greatly to 
advance the improvement and perfection of the English Stage, and 
though there be many blemishes to be found in their productions, and 
much affectation and pedantry, an unfettered spirit of true poetry runs 
through them all, with language often dignified and harmonious, and 
always nervous. At length, about 1591, the great luminary of the dra- 
matic world blazed out upon England, and began to produce that inimi- 
table series of plays, which, for more than two centuries, have been the 
deliflht, the admiration, and the boast, of his countrymen. His e:(cel- 
lenaes are numerous and varied, but the charms of his versification, 
the beauty of his descriptions, the sublimity of his language, his irresis- 
tible humour, and the exquisite nature which pervades the whole of his 
writings, — are perhaps the most striking features of his splendid genius. 
His time, too, formed the Golden Age of the Drama ; since the vigour- 
ous language and learning of Ben Jonson, the wit and sweetness of 
Dekker, the thought of Marston, the gravity of the classical Chapman, 
the grace and comic vein of Beaumont and Fletcher, the copious genius 
of Middleton, the pathos of Webster, and the easy mirth of fleywood, 
—formed an assemblage of more dramatic talent than has ever been 
witnessed in all the years that have since elapsed. 

At this time the Players of London began to act in temporary thea- 
tres and on scaffolds m Inn-yards, on account of the convenience of 
their spacious areas, galleries, and private passages, — and the general 
form of modem theatres has been attributed to these models ; — ^but one 
or more regular playhouses, at the Black and White Friars, were cer- 
tainly erected before 1580, when they were suppressed for their immo- 
rality, together with aU the temporary stages of London. Between 
1670 and 1629 seventeen Theatres nad been erected, including five inns, 
converted into playhouses, and the singing-school of St. PauPs. The 
Bkuk-Fvtars Theatre, was situate in nayhouse-Yard, near Apotheca- 
ries* Hall, and was built about 1570 ; the WhUe-Frittn Theatre, was 
built in Salisbury Street, or the Court beyond it, before 1580 ; and the 
Coekpiiy or Phoenix Theatre, stood in Drury<Lane, and was erected about 
1617' These were all smaller than the others, and considered as pri- 
vate Playhouses, which were opened in the winter only, the^ perform- 
ances bemg by candle-light ; their audiences were of a superior order, 
and a part occupied seats on the stage at a higher charge. The Fortune 
Theatre, stood between Whitecross Street and Golden-Lane, Cripple- 
flnte ; and was partly rebuilt and altered into a playhouse in 1599 by 
Edward AUeyn. This large edifice was burned down in 1621, and was 
rebuilt of still greater capacity. The Globe Theatre, one of the most 
fiimous in London, was situate on the Bankside, nearly opposite the end 
of Friday Street; it was of considerable size, the performances always 
took place in summer, and by daylight, and it was erected about 1596, 
and was burned down June 29th, 1613. The Curtain Theatre, so called 
fh)m a striped curtain which hung outside, was built in the vicinity of 
Shoreditch, or, perhaps, near the Curtain-Road, and was open in 1610. 
The Red Bull Theatre stood on a piece of ground formerly called Red 
Bull Yard, near the upper end of St. John*s Street, Clerkenwell. Upon 
removing firom the li»t-named house, the King's Company performed 
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which Theatre was first destroyed by fire 1672. and wis last rebuilt 
11)09. The Duke's Cooipany jierfomied first at the Cockpit, then at b^^ 
new house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and, in November 1671, at anothe*;^ 
new BQil splendid building called the Duke'a Thealrt in DoiBet-Gardena^."^ 
Fleet-Street. This was abandoned upon the opening of the grand — -" 
Opera-IIouie in the Haymarket, April Bth, 1705, but in 1720 the Litlli 
Thtaire was built in the same part of Londun, to remedy it's ineunvEni- 
ences. Cmfcnt Garden Thealrt was orif^nally erected in 1733, and occu- 

Cd by John Rich's company from Lincoln's Inn Fields; and It was 
t rebuilt in 1S09 atler the nre of the preceding year. 
The engraving at the conimencctnent and conclusion of this sketch 
will fLimisb Borne notion of the interiors of the old English Theatres. 
They appear to have been hung with tapestry, and lighted by cressets^ 
lanthorns, or wax-lights about 1661, in branches or circular wooden 
i'ramcsr but after (larrick'a return from France in 176St the present in- 
visible side-himpB were adopted. Curtains of silk or woollen, parting in 
the middle, hung in the rear of the stage, through which the perlbrmers 
entered ; and above was a balcony, or upper stage, eight or nine feet 
from the lower, which was frequently rerjuired in various perfbrmsncea, 
BH tor the Court during the play in Hatalet, or the Citizens of Angiers 
above the gate in King Jokn, Slc. The old stages were separated trooi 
the audience by pales or a ballustrade, which is jmrticularly shewn in 
the wood-cut on page xvi, taken from the title-pa|;e to Dr. WilUani 
Alabaster's Latin Tragedy of Rozana, printed in 1632. It does not 
appear that there were any painted scenes previously to I6i)6, when 
Inigo Jonea exhibited them in three plays before James I. at Oxford ; 
but the name of the place supposed, KCemg to have been written on a 
suspended board, and during the represenlation of Iragedies the stsige 
was hung with black. Female parts were ori^nally played by boys or 
yoUTjg men, the first woman on the Kneliah Stage probably appearing 
at the Theatre in Vere Street, near Clare Market, as Dtidmuina, on 
Saturday, December 8th, 1660, and tradition reports her name to have 
been Saunderson ! hut Kynaslon still remained celebrated for similar 
parts. The price of admission at the ancient principal Theatres to 
the pit and pilleries, or scaHolds, was generally 6rf., though in some 
inferior it was only one penny or two-pence ; yet even in Snakspeare's 
time the best rooms or bOMes were 1*., and at the Duke's Theatre in 
Lincoln's Ion Fields, they were 2*. Od. Plays commenced at one o'clock 
in the afternoon, and usuallv occupied abo'ut two hours ; but in the 
time of Charles II. they diif not l^gin till tour, and lasted longer, the 
practice of performing two pieces together having been introduced after 
the ItesCoratinn. 

The time cannot now be ascertained, when the profession of a Player 
became common and eBtablUhed ; but Stow remarks that when Edward 
IV. shewed himself in state, he went to his palace at St. Jolm's, to see 
' the City Actors." In the Kichequer are several entries proving tbat 
both Frencli and English acton were attached to the Court of Henry 
VII., and licenses were granted to comedians by Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., and Marv j the latter of whom retained "eight players of inter- 
ludes " in her household, at nCi. ad. each yearly. In \6ii. Queen Eli- 
zabeth gave authority t<} Thomas Burbage anil four others, servants to 
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tJbe £irl of Leicester, to exhibit all kinds of stage-pUys, during plea- 
sure, in any part of England. In January 1583*84, soon after the puri- 
tans had made a violent attack upon the stage, twelve performers were 
selected from the principal. Companies then existing, under the pro- 
tection of various noblemen, and were sworn her Mi^esty*s servants. 
There were then eight principal Companies in London, each performing 
twice or thrice in the week ; but about the latter part of Shakspeare^ 
Ufe, there were five only, the chief being the performers of the Globe 
and Black-Friars Theatres, to whom James I. flnive a license in 1603, 
when they received the name of '^ the King*s Servants.** The other 
companies were the Prince*s Servants, who played at the Curtain; 
the FalsOTave*s Servants, at the Fortune ; the Players of £he Beveh at 
the Bed Bull ; and the Lady Elizabeth's, or Queen of Bohemians Ser- 
vants, at the Cockpit. In this state the players continued until Fe- 
bruary nth, 1647, when the Parliament issued an ordinance declaring 
them rogues and vagrants, liable to the ordinary penalties : the Thea- 
tres, also, were ordered to be destroyed, and a fine of 5«. was imposed on 
every person present at a play. The greater part of the performers, 
therefore, took up arms for the King ; and though in the winter of 1648 
some of them ventured to act at the Cockpit, they were soon inter- 
.rupted by the soldiers, who took them into custody in the middle of a 
j erformance, and committed them to prison. By connivance or bri- 
j^ry of the commanding ofiicer at Whitehall, they privately represented 
few plays at a short distance from town, and occasionally entertained 
)me of the nobility at their country-seats ; especially acting at Hol- 
ind- House, Kensington, private information bemg given to uie friends 
>f the Drama. Thev were sometimes also permitteato pli^ publicly at 
iie Bed Bull, though not always without interruption, smce tne solmers 
itripped and fined them at pleasure, seized upon their wardrobes, and 
^uced them to perform in suits of painted cloth. In their distress 
hey were often obliged to publish several of those excellent manuscript 
neces, which had tm then remained the sole property of their respec- 
4ve Companies ; and fifty of these dramas appeared in one year. 
At the worst period of their persecution, the humorous Bobert Cox 
_ ivised a new dramatic entertainment, blended with ropje-dancing, &c. 
" y^y disguise the acting ; which entirely filled the capacious Red Bull 
*— Mlieatre. His performance was chiefly a combination of the richest 
^^^omic scenes of Marston, Shirley, Shakspeare, &c. into single pieces, 
^^jdled Humours, or Drollebies, which were printed in 1^2 tor the 
XAse of performers at fairs. An engraving attached to this very rare and 
^^urious work, is supposed to represent the interior of the Bed Bull 
*Xheatre ; and a part of it is copied in the cut at the commencement of 
tbe present Introduction, as giving some notion of the features of an 
old English Playhouse. In 1656, Sir William Davenant made another 
effort for the Drama at Butland House, where he exhibited entertain, 
ments of declamation and music, in the manner of the ancients ; re- 
moving two years after to the Cockpit in Drury-Lane, where he re- 
mained until the eve of the Bestoration. About the time that General 
Monk led the Scots* army to London, in 1659, a bookseller named 
Rhodes, formerly wardrobe-keeper at the Black- Friars Theatre, fitted 
up the Cockpit ; and the other actors re-assembled at the Bed Bull. 
After the Bestoration two new patents were issued, one to Sir William 
Davenant, a renewal of that given him by Charles I., and the other to 
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ThoniM Kill^^ew : the former company was Joined bj the Red Bull 
actors, and was calleil the King's Servants ; end the ktter included the 
old pertbnnera, under the prutection of the Dulce of York. Tlie subse- 
quent alteratlona of these Patents, is the most intricate, and the least 
generally interestinft, part of theatrical history ; and it will therefore 
not be consistent with either the space or character of this Introduction 
to enter into any detail of them. 

A brief retrospect of the Origin and Improvement of the Enalish Staffe 
has now been given ; and the present sketch shall be concluded with a 
verj- few remarks upon the spint and genius of the Drama at it's prin- 
cipal eras. The most illustrious of these was during the reign of Kli- 
zabeth, when literature was advancing under the influence of the 
llefurmation, and the works of the Ilritish Dramatists b^n to be 
stamped with that baldness and energv, that graceful simnGcIty and 
exquisite nature, which were so entirely their own. This is the eha- 
raeler of " the best words of the beat authors"; whilst the coarse jests 
and gross language which frequently deform some of Iheir finest and 
most jterioua scenes, must be attributed to the imperfectioD of manners, 
the slow advance of general civilisation, and the remains of that rude 
humour, which introduced it's dissolute and proliuie merriment into 
even the sacred stories of the Scripture- Mysteries. Much of the old 
poetical spirit remained until the Civil Wars, when the Drama was 
overthown in the confusion and violence which ravaged the country ; 
and the Restoration brougiit over that French taste which had been so 
long familiar (o the English exiles. The tide of foreign extravagance 
and ol - - '-- '■ ■ ^. .,. 



teristics, the English Drama was mipported by Otway, Southerne, a 
Rowe ; and afterwards by the many excellent Comic and Tragic authors 
of Vbe last century. Slowly and gradually it became purified from it's 
dissolute and protane wit, and if at present the talents of the olden time 
be DO longer evident, the immorality attending them has also departed. 
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THE TEMPEST : 

A PLAT^ BY WILLIAM SHAK8PEARE* 

The learning and research so long employed upon the illustration of 
Shakspeare, have hitherto failed in discovering all the original materials of 
the present drama : the magical portion of it heing said to helong to some old 
Italian Novel, the name of which was forgotten hj those who had read 
it. Mr. Douce and Mr. Malone have attributed the outlines of the storm 
and the Enchanted Island, to Silvester Jourdan's Discovery of the BurmudaSf 
otherwise called the Island of Divels, 1610, 4to., which also contains an account 
of the shipwreck of Sir George Somert ; and to William Strachej's Laws, 
Sfc*rfthe l^nglish Colony in Virginia, 1612, 4to« The idea of Caliban has 
*been traced to the account of a savage in Robert Eden's Hittorie of TravaiUt 
1577, 4to. ; and the remainder of the plot to Robert Greene's Comical Hittortf 
of Alphonms, King of Arragon, 1597, 4to,, and one of George Turberville'^ 
Tragical Tales, translated from Boccaccio, and published in 1587. The scen^^ 
is laid upon the sea, in a vessel, and afterwards on the Enchanted Island ^ 
and the action is supposed to occupy about four hours. 

There was not any edition of this play before tbe First Folio of Shak — 
speare's Works, in 1623; but it is supposed to have been written about 1611,^ 
and is generally received as almost the very last of his pieces, though 
usually printed the first. It most probably appeared fn the latter part o: 
1612, or the beginning of 1613, when it was performed before Prince 
Charles, the Princess Elizabeth, and the Prince Palatine. Dr. Johnson 
has celebrated the diversity of characters, boundless invention, profound 
skill in nature, and variety of scenes and incidents, exhibited in the Tempest; 
and Warburton calls it one of the noblest efforts of that sublime and ama- 
zing imagination peculiar to Shakspeare. On the contrary, it has been 
observed, that the actions of the human beings of the drama are scarcely 
sufficient to make human beings anxious about them : and therefore, in 1670, 
an alteration of the Tempest by Dry den and Sir William Davenant, was pro- 
duced at the Dorset Gardens' Theatre, with the additional characters of 
Dorinda and Hippolyto ; a woman who had never seen a man, a man who had 
never beheld a woman, and a female monster. In 1756, Garrick produced 
it as an Opera, with new songs ; and, in 1777, Sheridan revived it nearly in 
it's original form as a play. The drama, however, was best adapted to the 
modem stage by the late J. P. Kemble, the finest representative of Protpero, 
and produced by him at Dmiy-Lane on October 13th, 1789; and, with 
additions, at Coveut-Garden on December 8th, 1806. 
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THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA : 

A COUEDT^ BY WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

Several indications, both in the historical allusions and style of this play, 

are supposed to prove it one of the author's earliest productions ; if not, as 

Malone conjectures, his very first, written in 1595. Of the former marks, 

is that passage descriptive of the employment of young men of rank at the 

period, in the 3rd Scene of the 1st Act ; — 

" Some to the wars, to seek thdr fortunes there; 
Some to discover islands tax away :** 

which have been referred to the military preparations against the Spaniards, 
and for the assistance of Henry IV.' of France, at the time above-mentioned ; 
and to Sir Walter Raleigh's voyage to the Island of Trinidado, and up the 
River Oronooko, to discover Guiana, %i 1595, or to. Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
expedition of the preceding year. Speed, also, in enumerating the symptoms 
of love. Act ii. Scene 1, mentions "to walk alone, like one that had the 
pestilence;" which has been considered an allusion to the plague of 1593, 
when nearly 11,000 persons died near London. Most of the original mate- 
rials of the story seem likewise to point to the same period, as an imitation 
of a passage in the old play of King John, 1591, 4to. ; the incident of 
Fa^^n« joining the robbers, probably taken from that of Pyrocles and the 
Helots, in Sir Philip Sidney's Ai-cadia, published in 1590 ; some allusions 
to Mallow's poem of Hero and Leander, entered at Stationers' Hall in 1593 ; 
and the story of Proteut and Julia, which has been compared to one in 
George of Montemayor's Diana, also translated in the time of Shakspeare. 

The style of this piece is considered to be less figurative and more natural 
than any of the author's dramas; which, with it*s abrupt conclusion, has 
been considered a proof of it's early composition. Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
Upton, &c. have doubted if Shakspeare did more than supply some speeches 
and lines, but Dr. Johns^ found his sentiments and language in both the 
serious and comic parts ; and few plays, he adds, ** have more lines and pas- 
sages,, which, singly considered, are eminently beautiful." 

There is no edition of this Comedy earlier than that of 1623, though it 
is mentioned by Francis Meres in his Witi Trfasury, 1598. It was produced 
at Drury-Lane, in 1763, with alterations and additions by Benjamin Victor, 
but performed five nights only ; was again adapted to the modem stage by 
J. P. Kemble, at Covent-Garden, April 21st, 1808 ; and on November 29th, 
1821 > was again revived with great splendour of scenery, and an introduced 
Masque and Songs, selected from Shakspeare's Poems and Plays. 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR: 

A COMEDY^ BY WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

The events of this play are certainly supposed to take place between the 
First and Second parts of Hetiry IV., whilst Falstaffia yet in favour at Court; 
and in some credit for Prince Henry* $ report of his services at Shrewsbury, 
on which '' warlike, courtlike, and learned, preparations," he is complimented 
by Ford. Dennis, on the information of Dryden derived from Davenant, 
and thence from the author himself, states that the drama was written by 
command of Queen Elizabeth, to continue the character of FaUtaff, and 
exhibit him in love : a passion, however, which Shakspeare protected from 
so vile a habitation, and substituted avarice in it*s stead. It is also recorded, 
that the Queen was so desirous of seeing the Comedy acted, that she ordered 
it to be finished in fourteen days ; and was very well pleased with the repre- 
sentation. The time when this was done, is believed to be in 1600 or 1601, 
the play being entered on the books of Stationers' Hall, January 13th in the 
latter year. There was, however, no perfect and entire edition of it until 
the folio of 1623 ; the quartos of 1602 and 1619 having possibly been printed 
from a corrupt copy, surreptitiously procured, as they contain many profane 
and gross expressions, afterwards omitted, and many chasms occur in the 
dialogue. 

A few incidents in this Comedy were perhaps taken from an old trans- 
lation of the Dunce, or // Peconme, of Giovanni Fiorentino ; and the same 
are to be met with in the Fortunate, the Deceived, and the Unfortunate, Loven, 
The adventures of FaUtaff appear to have been taken from The Lovers of Pita, 
a story in Tarleton's Newet out of Purgatorie, black-letter, 4to., no date, 
but entered on the Stationers' books in 1590 : and the character of Justice 
Shallow is generally received and well known as a satire upon Sir Thomas 
Lucy. The most remarkable feature of this drama, is the number, variety* 
and discrimination, of the characters ; but the action is often broken and not 
naturally successive, yet the whole is full of wit, and in the highest degree 
entertaining. The scene is laid in Windsor and the adjacent parts, aii<^ 
the action is supposed to extend from the dinner at Pagers house, abota-^ 
twelve at noon, to midnight on the third day after. 

This drama was adapted to the modem stage by J. P. Kemble, and pr^ * 
duced by him at Drury-Lane, November 9th, 1797, and at Covent-Garde^'* 
April 18th, 1804: and, February 20th, 1824, it was again brought out ^^ 
Drury-Lane as a Musical Play, by the addition of songs taken from t]»^ 
author's own works, with original and selected music by H. R. Bishop. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE : 

A PLAT^ BY WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

A Novel by Cynthio Geraldi, repeated in the Tragic Historiet of Belleforest ; 
George Whetstone's old Flay of Promos and Cassandra, printed in 1578 ; and 
the same author's prose history of the same title, recounted in the fourth day 
of his Heptameron, London, 1583, 4to., — are supposed to contain the imper- 
fect materials of this most entertaining and highly interesting drama. There 
is no printed edition nor entry of it before 1623, but Malone believes it to 
have been written about th& close of 1603, or at least previously to 1607 ; 
and that it contains several allusions to the early events of the reign of 
James I. The scene is laid in the city of Vienna, and the time occupied 
by the action, after the end of the first scene, is within three days. 

There has been mnc^ objection, as well as much admiration, expressed to- 
wards this play.. Dr. Johnson censured the intricacy of the plot, and inde- 
finite character of the action ; and whilst he allowed the comic parts to be 
natural and pleasing, attributed to the graver scenes more labour than ele- 
gance. Others have considered the IhMt disguise as insufficient, the vice of 
Angelo unnatural, and the deception imposed upon him improbable ; the 
serious parts as generally heavy in performance, and the comio as altogether 
indecent. On the other hand, the admirers of Measure for Measure have dwelt 
on the piety, purity, tenderness, firmness, and eloquence, of Isabella ; whom 
Schleg^l calls " an Angel in the humble habit of a Novice :" to which it 
may be added, that in no part does Shakspeare attempt to extenuate the 
conduct of Claudio; though he might have been represented as a martyr, 
and though his guilt is suchr as the world in general regards but too lightly, 
yet his crime is always treated as disgusting and contemptible : whilst 
even the coarse Aiirth of the common characters, serves only to heighten the 
holy purity of the beauteous Novice by the contrast. The noble parts of 
the Duke and IsabdLa, were- formerly excellently played by Henderson and 
Mrs. Yates ; but it was reserved for the gifted family of Kemble to bring 
them to perfection. Mrs. Siddons was proverbial for her fine appearance 
and exquisite aet£ag ; and the personal dignity of her brothers was alike 
appropriate to the hood of the Friar and the coronet of the Duke. 

An indifferent alteration of this play by Charles Gildon, was produced 
in 1700, at the Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields ; but the modem adapta- 
tion is that brought out by J. P. Kemble at Covent-Garden, November 21st, 
1803. 
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THE COBfEDY OF ERRORS : 

BY WILLIAM SBAKSPEABB. 

Few of the pxx>ductioiis of the Great Dramatiit bare receiyed ao much oen- 
aure aa the preaent, for it*a almoat impoaaiUlitj of fable and incident. 
Steeyena yehementlj deniea that it waa entirelj* Shakapeare'a, but pro- 
noaucea it to be the compoaition of two veiy nnequal writera ; though lie 
admita that the auppoaed author had andoubtedljr a ahare in it : and RitfOD 
also perceiyea ** the moat atriking diaaimilaritj of atyle/' though boaating 
the embelliahmenta of the maater-geniua in ** additional worda, lioea» 
apeechea, and acenea." The narrative ot^geon, howewer, at the commence' 
ment, and the whole of the Abbeu JEmilia^t character, hare been received a* 
genuine. The original atory ia generally atated to be thb Menedmii, or Twin 
Brothen, of Plantua, a tranalation of which waa publiahed by W. Warner 
in 1595 : the poetical argument whereof ia uaually cited aa containing aa 
outline of the plot, but thia ia atrenuoualy denied by Ritaon. Schlegel bas 
obaerved, in defence of thia Comedy, that it ia the beat of all piecea on tba 
aame aubject ; and that if it^ be inferior to the other productiona of Shale 
apeare, it ia becauae nothing more could be made of the materiala. Tb9 
acene ia laid in the city of Epheaua, and the action of the piece ia auppose^ 
to paaa between the morning and aunaet of a aingle day. 

The earlieat edition of thia Comedy ia in the folio collection of 1635, bu'^ 
it ia mentioned by Merea in 1598 ; and, partly from a poaaible alluaion to tb-^ 
civil war of France againat Henry IV. in a apeech by Dromio, Act iii. Sc. ^^ 
it*a compoaition ia referred by Malone to 1593, or 1596, but Chalmera aacribe^ 
it to 1591. Before the time of Shakapeare, the Dramatic Foeta were accua^ 
tomed to write the parte of inferior charactera in comediea, in rh3rme of the 
aame kind aa that adopted for aeveral of the apeechea of the two Dromiog in 
thia piece ; which ia alao conaidered aa another arg^ument that it waa one of 
the very firat written by Shakapeare, before the originality of hla geniua had 
fully expanded. 

The Comedy of Errori appeara to have been acarcely known upon the atage 
until it waa produced in 1779, with aeveral alterationa, by Thomaa Hull, 
deputy -manager at Covent-Garden Theatre ; when it became attractive for 
tome nighte, and waa afterwarda placed upon the ordinary liat of performing 
piecea. The laat alteration of it waa into a Muaical Fky, by the inaertion 
of aonga from the other worka o£ Shakapeare, compoaed by Diahop, in which 
form it waa produced at Covent-Garden, December 11th, 1819* 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING: 

A COMEDY^ BY WILLIAM 8HAK8PEARE. 

As this Play was printed in qunrto in 1600, appears entered at Stationers' 
Hall on August 23rd in the same year, and is not mentioned by Meres in 
his list of Shakspeare*s works, published about the end of 1598; it is 
beliered that the abore date may be accurately assigned as the time of it's 
production. It is reported to have been formerly known under the name of 
Benedick and Beatrice. 

The several originals to which the plot is commonly attributed, are ac- 
knowledged to be all remote. Pope refers it to the story of Ariodante and 
Genevra, in the 5th book of Ariosto's Orlando Furioto; and Steevens to book 
ii« canto 4, of Spenser's Faerie Queene, One of the nearest originals seems 
to be a Novel by Matteo Baadello, copied into the Tragical Hittoriet of 
Francis de Belleforest ; but as no English translation of it has hitherto oc- 
curred, it is perhaps probable that Dr. Farmer's suggestion is right, when 
he refers the drama to George Turberville's version of Ariosto's Genevra, 

Messina, in Sicily, is the scene of this Comedy ; a day and night pass to 
the end of Act ii. Scene 1 ; a week then elapses before the intended mar- 
riage of Claudio ; and the rest of the action occupies about three days more. 

The principal charm of this Comedy consists in the dialogue, since the 
piece contains two of the most lively of the characters of Shakspeare : in 
Benedick, the wit, the humourist, the gentleman, and the soldier; and in the 
sprightly and feeling Beatrice; who are most happily similar, and yet free 
from any sameness of identity. The inferior comic characters are also in 
the highest degree delightful ; and whilst they form the most accurate and 
curious portraits of such persons in the sixteenth century, their general 
resemblance is still felt to be (rue to nature. 

The chief objections which have been made to this Comedy, are, that too 
little interest is excited by the love or the disappointment of Hero and 
Claudio, the repetition of the same artifice against Benedick and Beatrice, and 
the censurable nature of their listening to a private conversation ; which, it 
may be observed, is practised by nearly all the personages of the drama. 
ScUegel, however, defends the repetition, by observing that the pleasantry 
lies in the deception being in both cases precisely the same. 

In 1748, Garrick first appeared in the character of Benedick, which he 
always performed with the greatest vivacity and humour ; and the Comedy 
of Much Ado iAout Nothing was re-produced on the modem stage, with al- 
terations by J. P« Kemble, at Drury-Lane Theatre, on February 2nd, 1799. 
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LOVES LABOUR'S LOST : 
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□f Lim ; tbough it is admitted tl 



all the editors of thia Poet bave con- 
have regaided as altogether unworthy 
it contuina many proafH of hifi geniua, 
e certain evidences of his liand. This 
remark is partly supported by the title-page to the oldeEt known edition, 
1S98, 4to., whereon the drama ia staled tu have been " newly corrected and 
aa^ented by W. ShakapeBre," which some have considered to expiesa his 
only share iu the production : but it's irregularitieB, continual play upon 
words, and looie rhymes in the dialogue, — which are the chief faults it is 
charged with. — may, perhaps, be accounted for by considering it as one of 
Shakspeare's earliest pieces. From a SLppoaed reference in it to Vincentio 
Saviolo's treatise of Hoiiturable Quartets, published in 1595, and the mention 
of " Bsukes's Horse," whicli bad been exhibited before 15B9, Malone has 
referred il'a first composition to 1594, or earlier ; with some ndditious to 1597. 
The eipreasioii of the old edition already cited, he thinks, implies that (here 
had been either a former impression of the play, or else that it had been 
originally performed in a less perfect state than that in which it was printed 
and now appears; and in which the title-page stales it was "presented 
before her Highness"— Queen Elizabeth— " the last Cbriatroas," namely, 
that of laCT. It was also acted at the Black-Friars and Globe Theatrea. 
Lmi'i Labmir'i Lnil was not entered at Stationers' Hall until Januaiy 32nd ^— 
1606-T, and the neit earliest known edition of it ia that of 1631, 4to. 

The original novel on which thia Comedy was founded, has hithert' 
eladed the search of Shakapeare's commentators ; hut, from the names of tli-^^^^° 
characters, it is eipected to prove of French eslraction. Francis Meres, wh- 
mentions this play in his very ialuable notice of Shaispeare's works in liii 
Wits' Treatiirji, published about September 15^18, — also speaks of a drama hj^l^ 
the poet, called Love's Labour Won ; which is, however, generally supposed tiC^ 
be no other tlma Jll'i Well that endi Will. 

The scene ofthis Comedy ia laid in the Kingdom of ^'Qvarre, The action *• 
is probably intended to be comprised within a very few days, or, perhaps, ^ 
little more than one, out of the three years mentioned in tlie commence- '' 
ment. A twelvemonth and n day are supposed to ensue at the end, before * 
the marriages of the lovers take place. 
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A MIDSUMMER KlOHrS DREAM 
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A COMEDY, BY WILLIAM SHAKSPEAKE. 



This besutiful creation of the fancj of the great Poet, if dittisgniahed by 
the ordinary characteristic of his earlj plajSy-^the introdaction of whole 
paasages and scenes in rh3rme« From this circomatance, added to the glow- 
ing poetry which it containa, the slightness of the fahle, and the want of 
discrimination in the higher personages of the drama, — Malone is inclined 
to attribute it to a youthful hand, and to think that it was written in 1592* 
It does not, however, appear entered on the Stationera' Hall hooka until 
October 8tb, 1600, in which year it was also twice printed in quarto, as 
** acted by the Lord Chamberlain's senrants." 

The original hint of the plot has been referred to Chaucer's Knights TaU; 
and Tyrwhitt remarks that Fluto and Proserpina, in the Mareltante's TaU of 
the same Poet, appear to have been the true progenitors of Shakspeare'a 
Oberon and Titania: but both personages had been ipade familiar in a Masque, 
presented to Elizabeth at Lord Hertford's, in 1591, 4to» Perhaps, from the 
fanciful nature of the ethereal essences with which this drama is iSUed, and 
the many sweet and beautiful descriptions it contains, it*s scenes, in their 
original form, are fitted rather for perusal than performance; yet different 
portions hare been separately made use of in the formation of separate 
pieces.^ The Interlude of Pyramiu and TJusbe was produced as a Comic 
Masque at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre in 1716, and as a Mock-Opera at 
Covent Garden in 1745. The merry -ameeited humours of Bottom the Weaver, 
is one of Robert Cox's Drolls, which used to be performed at Bartholomew, 
and other Fairs, by the strolling companies : and the parts of Oberon and 
Titania formed the foundation of the Fairy Queen, acted at the Haymarket in 
1602; and of the elder Cofanan's andGarrick's Fairies and Fairy Tale, pro* 
duced at Drury-Lane in 1763, 1764, and 1777 ; the first of which pieces was 
acted but twice only, to a very thin house, which at sent to sleep. The 
Midsummer Night* s Dream, was the first of that series of Shakspeare*s Dramas 
which were with happier effect converted into Musical Plays by the addition 
of songs, &c. from the Author's own works, united to some of the richest 
melodies of Bishop ; and it was thus produced, with considerable splendour* 
at Covent-Garden, January 17th, 1816. 

The scene of this Play is ** Athens, and a wood not far from it ;" and the 
action is supposed to be comprised within the four days before the Duke^e 
marriage, mentioned in Scene 1. From Act ii., however, to the beginning 
of Act iv., the incidents all take place on the second night« 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE : 

A COMEDY, BY WILLIAM 8HAKSPRARB. 

A PASSAGE in Stephen Gosson's School ofAlnae, 1579, wherein he speaks of 
** The Jew shewn at the Dull, representing the gp^eediness of worldly choosers, 
and the bloody minds of osurers/' has been supposed to refer to a drama, com* 
prehending all the plots of the present, exhibited long before Shakspeare 
commenced author : though the words may be equally well applied to Mallow's 
Jew rf Malta, acted in 1591 and 1^94. The Merchant of Venice is supposed 
by Chalmers to hare been written -in 1597, but Malone places it in 1594 ; 
his chief arguments, however, being a manuscript notice that the " Venesyan 
Comedy" was then acted, and a supposed allusion to an account of the Co- 
ronation of Henry IV. of France, published in that year. The Flay was 
entered at Stationers' Hall, July 92nd, 1598, and it is mentioned by Meres 
in his list of Shakspeare's works ; though the first known edition of it is the 
quarto of 1600. 

The principal features of the plot have been traced to several sources : as 
a story in // PecoroM of Ser Govanni Fiorentini, a novelist who wrote in 
1378 ; the 32nd history in Wynkyn de Worde's old English edition of the 
Gesta Romanorum, which furnished the incidents of the caskets ; a transla- 
tion of Alex. Silwayn's Orator, 1596, for the Jew's speech before the Senate ; 
and two old ballads of -Gemutus the Jew of Venice, and the Rick Jew of Malta, 
published about 1594. The story of the Jew and the Christian is, however, 
stated to have actually occurred in Italy ; only the cruelty was really on the 
part of the latter, and the Hebrew debtor died beneath it's effects. 

The streng^ of character and dialogue exhibited in the part of Shylock, 
prove it to have been intended by the Author as tragic ; but in 1701, Gran- 
ville, Lord Lansdowne, produced an alteration of this play at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, in which the celebrated Dogget performed the Jew as broad farce. 
This piece caused the original to be neglected until Macklin found it, saw it's 
fine tragic capabilities, and appeared in it at Drury«>Lane, February 14th, 
1741, with the most triumphant success ; though when he first announced 
his intention of performing Shylock seriously, he was assailed with raillery 
and entreaties to make him abandon it.— Since his time perliaps Kean has 
played it with the most congenial talent. 

The Merchant of Venice ynM adapted to the modem stage, by J. P. Kemble« 
and produced at Drury-Lane, March 10th, 1795 ; and in 1825 a series of the 
most accurate historical costumes was prepared for it by Mr. J. R. Planch6, 
for the Theatre Royal Covent-Gairden. 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW: 

A COilEDT^ BY WILLIAM 8HAK8PKARE. 

On the Stationers' Hall books of May 24th, 1594, is entered a Pleatant con- 
eeyted Historie, called the Taming cf A Shrew, — tundry timet acted by the Earl 
cf Pembroke, his tervantt; which is commonly attributed to George Peele, 
or Robert Greene : and Sir John Harington is supposed to allude to it in 
his Metamorphosis rf Ajax, 1596, in saying " read the booke of Taming of a 
Shrew, which hath made a number of us i^ perfect, that now every one can 
rule a shrew in our conQtry,^save he that hath her!" Upon this very 
inferior production, erroneously attributed to Shakspeare, the present drama 
is supposed to have been founded : since it was not an uncommon practice 
in his age for authors, booksellers, and actors, to arail themselves of the 
titles of elder popular works ; and the name of even the old play mentioned 
above, was probably adopted from that of the more ancient story called 
A Wyf wrapped 'in MorelVs skin, or the Taming rf a Shrew, Some further 
confusion also appears to have arisen, from the remains of the Earl of Pem- 
broke's company reproducing the old play, in consequence of the popularity 
of Shakspeare's piece, performing at the same time at the Globe or Black- 
friars. The outline of the Induction has been traced to an old ballad in 
the Pepysian Library, called The Frolicktome Duke, or the Tinker's good- 
fortune; a collection of short comic prose stories, *' sett forth by Maister 
Richard Edwards, Mayster of her Majesties Revels," 1570, black4etter ; 
and finally to the Arabian tale of The Sleeper Awakened, It is supposed to 
have been written in 1596. 

Though the present drama has seldom appeared upon the modem stage, 
it has formed the foundation of several later pieces. In 1698, the famous 
mimic, John Lacy, brought out Sawney the Scot, or the Taming of the ShreWf 
at Drury-Lane ; in 1716 was produced Charles Johnson's Cobbler of Preston, 
tit the same house, whilst another piece of a siaiilar name was played at 
the same time at Lincoln's Inn Fields; but the most regular adaptation of 
it was Garrick's well-known Catherine and Petruehio, acted at Drury-Lane in 
1756. The oldest edition of this Comedy is the folio of 1623, but a quarto 
impression appeared in 1631. In 1647, Beaumont and Fletcher published 
a sequel to it, called The Woman*s Prize, or the Tamer Tamed; wherein a 
character called Petruehio is subdued by a second wife. The scene of the 
Induction to this Comedy i^ Wincot-Heath, in Warwickshire, snd the action 
of it is supposed to be but a few hours. The scene of the presented play is 
in Padua, and the country near it, and it's incidents occur within a fortnight. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL : 



▲ COIIfiDY, ST WILLIAM 8HAK8PEABB. 



The Remidi$ of Love, tratulated from Ovid, 1600, has a passage which shews 
the antiquity of the title of this Comedy as a sententious expression : " Yon 
may take the old proverh, with a right application, for my jast excuse, 
AWt well that ends toell, and so end I." The story of the plot was originally 
taken from Boccaccio ; hat came immediately to Shakspeare from the tale 
of Giletta of Narbonne, in the first volume of WilUam Painter's Palaee of 
Pleasure, London, 1566, 4to. To this novel, however, Shakspeare is in- 
dehted for only a few leading circumstances of the more serious parts of 
his drama ; the comic scenes, and especially Parollet, appearing to he 
entirely of his formation* 

It is supposed hy Malone, that this Comedy was written in 1606 ; but 
the many passages of rhyme scattered through it, seem to mark it as an 
earlier production. In 1598, Meres refers to a play of Shakspeare's, called 
Love*t Labour Wonne, which title singularly well applies to the present, 
though to no other of his writings ; and it's date may therefore be placed 
a year or two before that period. A circumstance of much earlier date ie 
alluded to by the CUncn in Act i. Scene 3., since he refers to the objection 
of the Paritans to wearing the surpUce ', but this dispute, though it com^* 
menced in 1589, was much agitated throughout the whole reign of Elisabeth • 
-Of this play there is no earlier edition than the first folio. 

The story of the drama is conducted with g^eat spirit, and it's several 
incidents are supported by an equal deg^ree of vivacity in the delineation of 
character. Parolles, says Dr. Johnson, " has many of the lineaments of 
Falttaff, and seems to be the character which Shakspeare delighted to draw ; 
a fellow having more wit than virtue." Helena is all constancy, modesty, 
and devoted, yet unpretending, love; whilst Bertram, whom Johnson has 
censured, is defended by Schlegel on the principle that Shakspeare intended 
to leave him the same brave, g^y, and hardy, nobleman, disting^uished only 
by his valour ; which was more in accordance with a knowledge of human 
nature, than if his previous character had been softened, in the conclusion, 
into contrition and fondness. The scene of this piece lies in France and 
Tuscany. 

A modem adaptatiim of AlCt Well that Ends Well was produced by 
F. Pilon at the Haymark«]t in 1785, and by J. P. Kemble att Drury-Lane 
in 1793, and Covent-Garden in 1811 : though it has never maintained long 
possession of the stage* 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT) OR, WHAT YOU WILL: 

A COMEDY, BY WILLIAM 8HAK8PEABE. 

Stebvens derives the serious part of this plaj from some old translation 
of Belleforest*s Hittoires Tragiquet, and supposes that the incident of the 
Duke sending his page to court for him a lady, who becomes enamoured of 
the messenger, might have been taken from some yerses in the 5th of the 
Eeloguet of Barnabj Googe, published in 1563. The comic scenes and 
characters appear to have been entirely of Shakspeare's invention ; and the 
second title of What you will, is supposed to have been adopted from a play 
so named, hy Marston, published in 1607. 

Malone considered that Twelfth-Night was written at leisure, in 1614, 
when the author had retired from the Theatre, the very last of hia plays, 
and about three years before his death ; and there are in it several allusions 
which refer it to about that period of time. In Act iii. Scene 4, Sir Toby 
Belch uses the phrase " if you be an Undertaker^ I am for you ;" which 
Tyrwhitt conjectures refers to certain agents so called in the Journals of the 
House of Commons of the above year, who undertook to manage the election 
of Knights and Burgesses to Parliament, so as to secure a majori^ for the 
Court. Maria, in speaking of Malvolio, mentions " the new map with the 
augmentation of the Indies;'' which, however, Steevens assigns to one 
engraven for Liuschoten's Voyages, published in English in 1598, being the 
first in which the Eastern Islands are included. ** Mrs. Mall's picture" pro- 
bably alludes to the portrait of the notorious Moll Cutpurse, well known in 
Loudon in 1611 ; and the mention oj^''the Sophy" is thought to refer to 
Sir Robert Shirley, Ambassador from the Sophy of Persia in 1612. Some 
expressions in Act iii. of Ben Jonson's Every Man out of hit Humour, have 
been considered as intended to ridicule this drama ; but the passage is 
not in point, and was probably written at the least twelve years previous. 

This play was adapted to the modem stage by J. P. Kemble, and produced 
by him at Coven t-G arden ; and on November 8th, 1B20, it was brought 
out at the same Theatre with songs selected from the author's works, and the 
music composed by H.R. Bishop* 

It is said that Charles I., whose admiration of Shakspeare was a crime 
with the Puritans, gave this play the title of Malvolio ; had he seen Mrs. 
Jordan perform in it he would perhaps rather have called it Viola. The 
effect of it's performance must have been g^'eatly heightened, when 
Mrs. Henry Siddons, and her brother, Mr. W. Murray, gave their fine and 
remarkably personal likeness to the brother and sister of the drama. 
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THE WINTER'S TALE: 

A PLAT^ BY WILLIAM 8HAK8FEARE. 



ScHLEOBL has observed of tbis beautiful drama, that it*s title is happily 
adapted to it*s subject ; it being one of those histories which appear framed 
to delight the leisure of a long evening. It is founded on Robert Greene's 
mutuant and delightful History of Dorastus and Faunia, 1588, which is still 
to be met with under other titles as a juvenile tale. Shakspeare has, however, 
changed the names of the characters, and added the interesting parts of 
Antigonus and Ptuilina, and also that of the immortal Autdyeus, 

The earliest edition of Th$ Winter's Tale is that of the folio in 1623 ; 
though on the Stationers' Hall books, Maj !S2nd, 1594, appears the entiy 
of A Wyuter Nyght*s Pastyme, It is stated, however, in the office-book of 
Sir Henry Herbert, that it was licensed by Sir George Buck ; and, as he 
did not get possession of his place of Master of the Revels until 1610, it is 
argued that the play was not written before ^t year, and of course not 
after 1613, when it was performed at Court. 

In 1619, Ben Jonson^ without any ill-nature, pointed out the error of 
this drama representing Bohemia as a maritime country, which has '* no 
sea near by a hundred miles," but that defect is to be found in the original 
story, and Sir Pliilip Sidney, Dry den, and Pope, condemn the impossibility 
of the incidents. Lord Orford has an extraordinary conjecture that the 
play was intended to gratify Queen Elizabeth, by making it an allegorical 
second part of Henry VIII. ; Leontes representing the monarch jealous of 
Hermione, or Anne Boleyn, MamiUius a young prince who died in his 
infancy, and the beautiful Perdita was intended for Elizabeth. It is most 
certain, however, that the piece was written at least seven years after the 
Queen's death. 

About 1754, Tfte Winters Tale was produced at Covent-Garden for Bany's 
benefit, being reduced into a pastoral Comedy by Captain Morgan, and 
called Floriul and Perdita, or the Sheep-Shearing ; another similar alteration 
was brought out at Drury-Lane by Garrick, in 1756 ; and a third appeared 
at the Ha3rmarket, by Colman, in 1777, which was played ))ut one night. 
In 1811, the entire play was best adapted to the modem stage by J. P. 
Kemble, and performed at Covent-Garden ; in which Mrs/ Siddons standing 
for the statue of Hermione, was an exhibition g^ud beyond any conception. 

This piece concludes the series of the Plays and Comedies of Shakspeare, 
according to the arrangement of his Dramas in the first collection of 1633, 
the classification of which has been adopted in the present pages. 
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KING JOHN : 

AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY, BY WILLIAM 8HAK8PEARE. 

The dramatic chroniclet of this aathor pre-eminentlj detenre the title of 
the Histories of England ; since it is certain that soch parts of it*s annals 
as he has formed into scenes, are more extensively and more perfectly ft- 
miliar to the nation, than any other portions of British story. The mate- 
rials of the present play^ are to he found in the Chronicles of Harding and 
Holinshed ; hut it was formed chiefly out of an older Drama, in two 
parts, printed in 1591, entitled The troublesome Raigne of John, King tfEng' 
land, with the discoverie of King Richard Cordelum's hate ton, vulgarly aM 
the Battard Fawconbridge ; alto the Death of King John at Swinntead Abbe^* 
At it wot sundry timet ptiblikely acted by the Queene't Mtgettiet Playert in <^^ 
honourable Cittie of London. Pope attrihutes this anonymous piece to 
Shakspeare and Rowley, though without stating his authority ; and tb^^ 
are two editions of it, 1611 and 1622, in which the name of the former i' 
placed upon the title-page. In the present drama, Shakspeare has p^ 
served the greater part of the arrangement of the original, as well as som^ ^ 
the lines: though he has not adopted the classical quotations, rhymi^ 
Latin, and hallad-metre, which are scattered through it, nor the humour 
Falconhridge at the plunder of a monastery. 

The scene of this Tragedy lies both in England and France, and it's acti^ 
begins in June, 1199, when John first invaded Normandy in his own rigl» ' 
and occupies the whole of his reign, — nearly eighteen years,'— terminati^ 
with his supposed poisoning at Swineshead Abbey, October 19th, 1216 : ^ 
all which scenes there occur many historical errors and anachronisms. Th> 
Tragedy appears to have been written in 1596, though it was not printed 
until 1623, and is the only play by Shakspeare, which is not entered m 
Stationers* Hall. As the author lost his only son Hammet, twelve year 
of age, in the former year, it has been supposed that the eloquent grief o 
Conttance, in Act iii. Scene 4, was but a copy of his own. 

The modem adaptation of this play, was produced at Drury-Lane, ii 
1800, and at Covent-Garden, in 1804, by the late J. P. Kemble, whos< 
genius gleamed terrifically thrsugh the gloomy John ; whilst his brother an( 
Mrs. Siddons were equally eminent in the parts of Falconbridge and Conttance 
for which Garrick and Mrs. Gibber had been before so celebrated. Oi 
April 5th, 1824, King John was revived at Covent-Garden, with an attentioi 
to propriety of costume, &c. never before attempted, under the superiutend 
ance •£ Mr. J. E. Planch6. 
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KING RICHARD THE SECOND: 

AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY^ BY WILLIAM 8BAK8FEABE. 

ScHLEOEL obterret, that thii drama appean to be the iint of a series in- 
tended to form one great whole, constituting an historical heroic poem, the 
separate plajs being considered^ as rhapsodies* 'the authority used for the 
present one was Holinshed*s Chronicle, some passages of which, especiallj 
the Bishop of Cariisle's speech in Act iv. Scene 1, in defence of the King, — 
were adopted with veiy little alteration. It was supposed, howorer, hy Dr. 
Farmer, that there was a piece upon this point of history anterior to 
Shakspeare, called The Play of Henry IV,, which he adopted and altered, 
and that the rhyming parts of the present were taken from it. The chief 
reason for this belief is that, in the rebellion of the Eari of Essex, in 1601, 
Sir Gillie Merrick and others concerned in that afiair, " procured the play 
of deposing of King Richard the Second," or Henry IV,, to be performed 
before them ; and when it was objected that the players would lose by it, 
for the piece being old, would not draw an audience, there were forty shillings 
extraordinary given to Augustine Phillips, the comedian, as a compen- 
sation, ** and so thereupon played it was." This anecdote, howerer, 
does not certainly imply a drama before that by Shakspeare ; since it's 
production being assigned to 1593, the players would naturally consider it 
out of date in eight years afterwards, and no longer likely to attract 
spectators. 

Richard the Second was printed four times during the author's life ; th^^ 
first editions appearing in 1597 and 1598, without the scene of the Deposi^^ 
tion, which was originally published in 1608« The next impression was that 
of 1615. 

The scene of this play is laid " dispersedly in England and Wales," and 
the action comprises the events of something more than three years ; com- 
mencing with Henry of Boliugbroke's Appeal against Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, for High-treason, and their prevented Trial by Battle at 
Coventry, September 16th, 1398 ; and closing with the murder of Richard II., 
at Pomfret Castle, February 14tb, 1400. 

In 1681, Nahum Tate's alteration of this play, afterwards called The 
Sicilian Umrper, appeared at Drury-Lane; in 1720, another version by 
Lewis Theobald, was performed at the llieatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields * 
and on March 9th, 1815, an adaptation by R. Wroughton, was produced at 
Drury-Lane for Mr. Kean, with considerable accuracy and splendour in the 
costume. / 
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KING HENRY THE FOURTH— THE FIRST PART: 

AN HISTORICAL FLAY, BY WILLIAM 8HAK8PBABS. 
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From the connection between the commencement of this fine drama, and 
the last act of Richard the Second, wherein Henry Bolingbnt<e declares his 
purpose of yisiting the Holy Land, and the wildness of his son is men- 
tioned, — Dr. Johnson observed, that Shakspeare apparently designed a 
regular succession of these histories, the reader being^ thus prepared for the 
character and frolics which the present play exhibits. The latter feature, 
however, is historically inaccurate, since the Prince was only twelve years 
old in 1399, when the conspiracy of Edward Plantagenet, Duke of Aumerle, 
was discovered ; and, therefore, as yet too young to be a daily frequenter of 
the taverns of London. It is also extremely likely that the dissolute life 
attributed to him by the Chroniclers who wrote in English in the sixteenth 
century is fictitious. 

The production of the First Part of Henry IV, is assigned to 1596 or 1597. 
It appears entered at Stationers' Hall, February 25th, in the latter year, and 
five editions of it in quarto, were published in the author's life ; namely, in 
1598, 1599, 1604, 1608, and 1613. 

The scene is laid in various parts of England, and the action embraces tb® 
events of about ten months : commencing with the arrival of the tidings ^^ 
Hotspur's defeat of the Scots at Holmedon, or Halidown-Hill, on Holy-R<7^^ 
day, September 14th, 1402 ; and ending with Percy's defeat at Shrewsbuf^^* 
on the Eve of St. Mary Magdalene, July 21st, 1403. 

King Henry IV., with the Humourt of Sir John Falstaff, as altered by B^ 
terton, was acted at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre in 1700; and the origin ^^ 
Play adapted by J. P. Kemble, was produced at Covent- Garden in 180^^ 
It was also again revived at that house May 6th, 1834, with the same lauct^ 
able attention to the historical costume, as that bestowed upon King John ^ 
under the superintendance of Mr. J. R. Planch^. 

Rowe has stated from tradition, that Falstajf in this piece was originally^^ 
called Oldcastle; and it is affirmed that in the older English plays produced by 
Papists, Sir John Oldcastle, who suffered as a Lollard in 1418, was frequently 
represented with the person and follies of Falstaff, From these Shakspeare 
adopted the name and character, bat from the advance of Protestantism, or 
Elizabeth's command that the former should be altered out of regard to some 
of the martyr's descendants, the present appellation was given ; which has, 
however, been confounded with that of Sir John Fastolfe, a valiant and pious 
knight under Henry V. 
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KING HENRY THE FOURTH— THE SECOND PART : 

AN HISTORICAL FLAY> BY WILLIAM 8HAK8PEARE. 

Though the fine ohonis by Rumour, with which this piece commences, be 
said by Dr. Johnson to g^ye no information which " the first scene does not 
clearly and naturally discover," — it is nevertheless important in connecting 
the past action with that which now opens ; by preparing the reader or 
auditor, who has already seen the real issue of the battle of Shrewsbury, for 
those perfectly contrary reports of it which were spread " through the pea- 
sant towns," between the place of conflict and Warkworth Castle, in 
Northumberland. The second part of this Severeigii's reign thus com- 
mences within a very few days of the close of the former* July 21st, 1403 ; 
and the subsequent action embraces a period of almost nine years, since it 
terminates with^the death of Henry IV. in the Jerusalem Chamber at West- 
minster, March. 20th, 1412-13, and the Coronation of Henry V« at the Abbey 
there, on Passion-Sunday, April 9th, 1413. The scene of this play is laid 
in different parts of England, London, Westminster, &c. 

Malone refers it*s production to the year 1598, and Chalmers to 1597. 
That it was certainly written a^iter 1596, is argued from a speech of Henry Y, 
in Act y. Scene 2nd ; which is supposed to allude to the barbari^ of the 
Turkish Emperor Mohammed, who, after the death of his father Amurath III. 
in February, 1596, invited his unsuspecting brothers to a feast at Con- 
stantinople, and caused them all to be strangled. The play of Henry IV, is 
also mentioned in the Ust of Shakspeare's works in Meres* Witt* Treasury, in 
1598 ; and, by the i^ilogue to the drama, it appears to have been written " 
before that of Henry V,, which is fixed with some accuracy to 1599. It 
was entered at Stationers' Hall, August 23rd, 1600, and the first two 
editions of it in quarto were published in the same year. 

The materials of both parts of this piece were derived chiefly from Holin- 
shed*s Chronicle of England, and an old play anterior to Shakspeare, pub- 
lished by Nichols, which also includes the reign of Henry V. The SeconcM^ 
Part of Henry IV. was adapted to the modem stage by J. P. Kemble, and. 
produced at Covent Garden, January 17th, 1804 ; and on June 25th, 1821 , i*^ 
was again revived at the same Theatre, for the purpose of introducing thre^^ 
additional scenes, exhibiting the Procession, Ceremonies, Banquet, an<S^ 
Challenge of the King's Champion, at a Royal Coronation. Dr. Johnsonu 
observes, that none of Shakspeare's plays are read more than these two parts- 
of Henry IV. ; and that perhaps no author has ever in two pieces afforded 
60 much delight. 
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KING HENRY THE FIFTH : 

AN HISTORICAL FLATLY WILLIAM 8HAK8FEARE. 

A CONVERSATION mentioniog thislSSVereign's design of invading Fn 
concludes the Second Part of Henry IV., and commences the dramatic < 
uicle of the reign of his son ; the fonner scene heing supposed to take ] 
immediately after the coronation of the new king, and the latter ahout 
1414, tlie middle of his first year. From his famous eipedition formin{ 
chief feature of this piece, it has sometimes appeared with the second 
of The Conquest rf France ; and the scene is accordingly laid entirely in 
country after the Third Scene of the Second Act, the previous events ha 
passed in London and Southampton. The whole action is supposed to oo 
ahout six years : in which are comprised the treason of the Earl of ( 
hridge, Henry Lord Scrope of Masham, and Sir Thomas Grey, in 
1415 ; the King's departure from Southampton, August 11th ; the siege 
capture of Ilarfleur, September 22nd ; the advance of the English intc 
cardy ; and the Battle of Agincourt, on October the 25th j — all which ex 
to the close of Act iv. The ensuing Chorus briefly sums up Henry*s tri 
phant entry into London ; and the next scene recommences the history - 
the Treaty of Troyes, April 1st, 1420, wherein it was agreed that the I 
of England should marry the Princess Katherine of France. 

By the same Chorus it is ascertained that this play must have been 
duced between April 15th and September 28th, 1599, whilst the £a 
Essex was General in Ireland for Queen Elizabeth ; those being the t 
of his departure and return : and it is also shewn by the Epilogo 
Henry IV,, Part II., to have been written after that piece. It was enl 
at Stationers' Hall, August 14th, 1600, and three editions in quarto were 
lished during the author's life, namely, in 1600, 1602, and 1608 ; all of ^ 
are without the Choruses, and commence with the fourth speech of Act 

The materials of these scenes were derived from Holinshed's Chra, 
and an older play entitled The famoui Victories of Henry the Fift conta. 
the honourable Battle of Agincourt, which also includes part of the reig 
Henry IV. There are several editions of this piece, which is very si 
not divided into Acts, and though^ to be that *' displeasing play" i 
tioned in the Epilogue to Henry IV., Part II, ; since the Falstaffof it is c 
OldcastU, and made a despicable character, full of ribaldry and impiety. 

King Henry F. was adapted to the modem stage by J. P. Kemble 
J. Wrighten, and was produced at Drury-Lane Theatre, October 1st, 1 
and again in 1801 ; and at Covent-Garden in 1806. 
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KfiiG HENRY THE SIXTH— PART THE FIRST: 

AN HltmSICAL PLAT, ASCRIBED TO WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

Ma LONE, in a most curioos, elaborate, and ingenious, Essay, has all but 
proved that the present part of this drama has been improperly attributed to 
the above author: his principal ai^uments being*, that it is destitute or 
those Shaksperianisms, which abound in the other two parts ; that it has 
more classical allusions, and is more correct in langui^e, than the works of 
Shakspeare, corresponding more with those of the authors who preceded 
him ; and that his historical events are more accurately related, and were 
taken from Holinshed*s Chroniclef and not from that of Hall, which is known 
to have been here used. Malone presumes that Shakspeare did not com- 
mence writing for the stage before 1590, but that the present play was pro- 
duced in 1588 or 1589, being originally called The Historical Play of Henry 
the Sixth ; and in the MSS. accounts of Henslowe, proprietor of the Rose 
Theatre, Bankside, the drama is recorded by that name, the first entiy of it 
being March 3rd, 1591 ; but as Shakspeare never appeared to have any con- 
nection with that house, or company, the circumstance is considered to b^ 
an additional argument against attributing this piece to him. It was» 
however, very successful, being played thirteen times in one season ; an.^ 
Thomas Nashe, in his Supplication of Pierce Pennilesse, 1592, says of paic^ 
of it's action, — " How would it have joyed brave Talbot, the terror of tfc».« 
French, to think that, after he had lain two hundred years in his tomb, 
should triumph again on the stage, and have his bones new embalmed wx. 
teares of ten thousand spectators, at least, at several times ; who, in the 
gedian that represents his person, imagine they behold him fresh bleeding 

There was no printed edition of this play before the folio collection of 
Dramas of Shakspeare published in 1633; in which it appears to have be^^ 
inserted partly to make up the series, and partly because he made some sligf ^ 
alterations in it, or wrote some lines. It evidently stands properly in ord^ ^ 
of time after Henry V,; though in the Epilogue- Chorus to that play, tlc^ 
minority of Henry VI. and the loss of France, are mentioned as having bee^^ 
already exhibited on the stage. 

The scene of this dramatic history is of course partly in England an* -^ 
partly in France, and the events contained in it begin with the burial c::^ 
Henry V., in November, 1422, and conclude with the Earl of Suffolk beinp. ^ 
sent to France for Margaret of Anjon, in the close of 1443. There 
however, little attention shewn to dates, since Lord Talbot is slain at the en< 
of Act iv., who did not really fall until July 13th, 1453. 
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KING HENRY THE SIXTH— PART THE SECOND : 

AN HISTORICAL TRAOEDY, BT WILLIAM 8HAKSPBARB. 

An old plaj in two parts, originally published in 1594 and 1595, is the 
foundation of this and the ensuing drama ; that containing the materials of 
the present, being called The Contention of the Twofamotit Houtet of York and 
Lancoiter, To both Shakspeare wrote new beginnings for the Acts, and 
re-versified, modelled, and transposed, many parts ; as well as greatly am- 
plified and improved the whole. In 1619, long after these alterations had 
been made, and much longer before they were printed, — one Pavier brought 
out a mere re-impression of both the old plays, and, calling them The Second 
and Third Parti of Henry the Sixth, substituted the words ** newly corrected 
and enlarged by W. Shakspeare," for those which stood on the orig^Dal 
title : from which circumstance they were erroneously attributed to him. 
That he did not write them, however, Malone argues from the absence or 
his name in the entries of them at Stationers' Hall, and in the title-pages to 
the editions of 1594, 1595, and 1600. He ascribes them to some authors 
who preceded Shakspeare, and wrote about 1590 ; and it appears probable 
from a passage in Robert Greene's Groat*s worth of Wit, 1592, that they wcr^ 
produced by Greene, Christopher Marlowe, and George Peele. The fona©"*" 
of these writers addressing the latter, and speaking of the players, sa^^> 
" Trust them not ; for there is an upstart crowe beautified with our feathe^^ 
that, with ' his tygre's head wrapt in a player's hyde,' supposes he is as w 
able to bombaste out a blanke verse as the best of you ; and, being Johann 
factotum, is, in his own conceit, the onely Shake-scene in a countrey." 
allusion here is, doubtless, to Shakspeare, and his alteration of these playi 
Greene not being able to conceal his mortification at their improvemec:::^ 
by another. The quotation is a parody upon a line in the Duke of York ' 
speech to Margaret, Henry VL Part III, Act I. Sc, 4., which was adopter 
from the old play. 

From this passage Malone conjectured that Shakspeare altered the olc:^ 
play about 1591 ; but, from the praise of it in the Epilogue to Henry V., an(^ 
the silence of Meres, he afterwards supposed it might be as late as 1600.^^ 
There is no earlier edition of this revisal than the folio of 1623. 

The scene of this piece is laid dispersedly in various parts of England ; 
and the action, embracing ten years, commences with the conclusion of 
Henry's marriage with Margaret of Anjou, in May, 1444 ; and terminates 
with the first battle fought and won at St. Albans, for the House of York, 
22nd May, 1455. 
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KING H£NR Y THE SIXTH— PART THE 
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AS HI8TORICAI. TmAGKDTj BT WUXIAM 8HAKSPSARB. 



That portion of the old dzunatie hisUnj on wliich the present piece was 
founded, originaUj appesred in 1395, and is entitled The true Tragedy of 
Richard Duke tf York^ mmd ike Deatkof goed King Hemry the Sixt, wUh the 
whole C4nUention between the Two Houtet ofLmmemUer mmd Yorke ; asit was sun- 
dry thmes acted by ike Rigkt Eonomrable tke Emrl of Pembroke kis servants, — 
Both this and the former play were reprinted together in 1600; which 
Malone mentions as an additional argument that they were never considered 
to he written by the author of the first pert of the reign of this Sovereign. 

The scene is laid in various parts of England, excepting the Third Scene 
of the Third Act, which passes in France ; and the action comprises the space 
of full sixteen years. It commences immediately after the first battle at 
St. Albans, in 1455, with which the last play closed ; and terminates with 
the supposed murder of Henry VI., by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, May 
22nd, 1471, and the birth of Prince Edward, afterwards Edward V., Novem- 
ber 4th, in the same year. 

Two Tragedies by J. Crowne, in g^at part taken firom the present and the 
preceding plays, were produced at the Duke's Theatre in Dorset-Gardens, 
in 1680 and 1681 ; one being called Henry the Sixth, the Second Part, or the 
Misery of Civil War. The other was entitled The First Part of the same, or 
the Murder cf Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester; which was represented with 
much applause, until the Romish interest at Court opposed it, and prqpured 
it's suppression. The works of the original author, however, appear to have 
been but little known at this time, since the prologue of Crowne declared 
the piece to be entirely his own ; though the first scene was that of Jack Cade^ 
literally copied from the Second Part of Henry VL, and several others were- 
taken from the present drama with but little variation. In 1720 appeared 
another alteration of this play by Theophilus Cibber, " as a sequel to the 
Tragedy of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and an introduction to the 
tragical history of King Richard III." It was, however, acted but once 
only at Drury-Lane in the same year ; and the name of Savage the Poet 
appears in the list of performers, for the part of the Duke of York. 

Dr. Johnson considered the second of this series of plays to be the best ; 
whilst Schlegel observes of the scene of Beaufort's death, that it is the height 
of sublimity, awful without being horrible, and that it exhibits the piety of 
Henry in contrast with the Cardinal's guilt, and leads the mind from the 
judgement of man to the contemplation of the mercy of Heaven. 
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KING RICHARD THE THIRD : 

AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY^ BY WILLIAM 8HAK8PEARE. 

In the commencement of this drama, which, in the original title, is stated to 
be The Life and Death of the Sovereign whose name it bears, — ^tbe historical 
action is somewhat confused : since it opens with George, Duke of Clarence, 
being committed to the Tower, in the beginning of 1478 ; whilst the 
Second Scene brings in the Funeral of Henrj VI., who is commonly reported 
to have been murdered May 22nd, 1471. It closes with the death of Richard 
in the battle of Bosworth Field, August 23nd, 1485 ; and thus may be said 
to comprise the space of fourteen years. The scene is laid in London, and 
various parts of England. 

There seem to have been several dramas and other pieces written upon 
this point of history, before Shakspeare produced the present ; but he does 
not appear to have used any of them. Mr. Boswell supposed, however, 
that An Enterlnde of Richard the Third, toith the Death of Edward the Fourth, 
the Smothering of the Two Princes, the End of Shon^t wife, and the Contention of 
the Houtet of Lancaster and York, published in 1594, — ^had so great a resem- 
blance to this play, that the author must 'have seen it before he composed 
his own. It is, notwithstanding, one of the worst of the ancient dramas, 
and has but few traces of likeness. 

The Tragedy by Shakspeare was probably written in 1593, or 1594 ; it 
appears entered at Stationers' Hall, October 20th, 1597 ; and was printed in 
the same year, as well as in 1598, 1602, 1612 or 1613, 1622, and twice in 
1629, all the editions being in quarto. 

In 1700, Colley Gibber's alteration of this Tragedy was produced at Drury- 
Lane, from which the Licenser obliterated the whole of the First Act, observing 
that the distresses and murder of Henry VI., would too much remind weak 
persons of James II., then in exile at St. Germain's. It was thus performed 
for several years, and was always very successful and popular, which 
Steevens attributes partly to Gibber's revision, though it was certainly ex- 
tremely faulty, and partly to the vast variety of character in the part of 
Richard. The modem adaptation of this piece was made by J. P. Kemble, 
from both Shakspeare and Gibber, and was published by him as acted at 
Govent-Garden in 1810. 

One of the most famous performers of Richard was Burbage, who was the 
author's contemporary ; but Henderson, Garrick, Gooke, Kemble, Kean, and 
Macready, have all arrived at th^ highest eminence in their delineation of 
this most arduous character. 
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KING HENRY THE EIGHTH: 

AN HISTORICAL PLAT^ BY WILLIAM 6HAK6PEARE. 

It 18 generallj supposed that this drama was written a short time before the 
death of Elizabeth, March S4th, 1603 ; as well from the prophetic eulogium 
upon her in the last scene, as from the imperfect way in which the panegyric 
upon King James was subsequently inserted. Having lain for several years 
unacted, it is supposed that this play was revived by Richard Burbage's 
company at the Globe Theatre, Bankside, June 29th, 1613, under the title of 
All is True; with new properties, &c. and a prologue and epilogue. Sir 
Henry Wotton, in a letter dated July 2nd, states that during this performance 
"King Henry making a masque at Cardinal Wolsey's house, and certain can- 
nons being shot off at his entry, some of the paper, or other stuff, wherewith 
one of them was stopped, did light in the thatch ; where, being thought at 
first but an idle smoke, and their eyes more attentive to the show, it kindled 
inwardly, and ran round like a train, consuming, within less than an hour, 
the whole house to the very ground." 

Dr. Johnson suggested that the present Prologue and Epilogue were 
written by Ben Jonson ; in which Dr. Farmer, Steevens, and Malone, con- 
curred, and even attributed to him some of the speeches. He, however, was 
not in England at ^the time of it's production ; and Gifford supposes .thafc 
All U True was an entirely different performance. It is, nevertheless, argued. » 
that the Prologue which has been prefixed to Shakspeare's drama ever sino^ 
it's first publication in 1623, has repeated allusions to such a title ; that itm- * 
piece in question was upon the same point of history ; and that the names ^^ 
old plays were frequently changed. 

The scene of Henry VIII. is laid in London and Westminster, exceptinc^ 
Sc. 2nd, Act iv., which is at Qiieen KatherineU last retirement ^t KimboltoE:^ 
in Hertfordshire. The action commences with the arrest of the Duke 
Buckingham, April 16th, 1521, and ends with the christening of Elizabeth 
September 10th, 1533. It should be observed, however, that Queen KatJierir^^ 
did not die until January 8th, 1536. 

The modem revisal oi Henry VIII, was produced by J. P. Kemble at Covent ^ 
Garden, April 22nd, 1804. It has always been celebrated for it's splen^ 
dour ; and about 1747 the coronation of Anne Boleyn caused it to be.per-^ 
formed seventy-two times in one season. Splendour, however, is not it'^ 
only merit, since the parts of Katherine, Wolsey, and Cromwellt comprised 
scenes which are some of the highest efforts of Tragedy ; and with which^ 
the fame of Mrs. Siddons and her brothers is inseparably united. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA : 



A PLAY, BY WILLIAM 8HAK8PEARE. 



A Latin Poem by Lollius, an ancient historiographer of Urbino in Italj ; 
Guido di Colonna's History of Troy in the same language ; and Chaucer^s 
metrical English tale of Troylus and Cresyde ; — contain the original history of 
these famous lovers. Steevens supposes, that the popularity of the last work 
might be the cause of the present play ; but Shakspeare's authorities were 
Caxton's translation of Haoul le Ferre's Rectieyll of the Historyes of Troye, 
1471, and Lydgate's Troye Boke, printed by Pynson in 1513. The remarkable 
character of Thertites, however, was probably taken from an Interlude bearing 
his name, published in 1598 ; or George Chapman's translation of Homer, 
which first appeared in 1596. On the books of the Stationers' Company in 
1581, is entered ** A proper ballad, dialogue-wise, between Troilus and 
Cressida,'* and in 1599, a play was written on the same subject, by Thomas 
Dekker and Henry Chettle, out of which it has been suggested that 
Shakspeare might have formed the present. 

Malone assigned this^ drama to the year 1602, chiefly upon the autho- 
rity of an entry at Stationers' Hall of The Booke of Troilus and Cressida, 
February 7th, 1603, for J. Roberts, who printed some others of these plays ; 
which, he conceived, identifies it with Shakspeare. In 1609 it was again 
entered, and published, without being divided into acts, ** as acted by the 
Lord Chamberlen's men -" though in the preface of that edition it is called 
" a new play, never staled with the stage, never clapper-clawed with the 
palmes of the vulgar." This has been reconciled by supposing it might have 
been performed at Court only in 1602, by the servants of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, as many of the players then were, and some years after exhibited at 
the Globe Theatre, to which Shakspeare belonged ; to the performers of which 
James I. gave a license in 1603, when they were called his Majesty's servants* 

Dryden considered this play as one of the author's " first endeavours on. 
the stage, — in the apprenticesliip of his writing ;" whilst Pope thought i^ 
one of his last works, as well from the terms of the preface, as from " the fpre9>^ 
number of observations, both moral and political, with which it is crowded ^ 
more than any of his other pieces." The scene is laid in the City of Troy, an^ 
the Grecian Camp before it ; and the time is in the seventh year of the sieg'^' 

In 1679, Dryden produced an alteration of this play called Troilus ars^ 
Creuidat or Truth found too late, at the Duke's Theatre, Dorset- Gardens ; i^ 
which he remodelled the plot, more accurately divided the scene, omitted 
some characters, expanded others, and added that of Andromache. 
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CORIOLANUS : 



♦ 



A TRAGEDY, BY WILLIAM 8HAKSPEABE. 

Thk materials of this inimitable drama were derived chieflv from the memoirs 
of Coriolanui contained in The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Ronutnei compared 
together, by that graue learned PlUlotopher and Historiographer, Plutarke (f 
Chttronea ; translated by Thomas North, Esq. Comptroller of the Household 
to Queen Elizabeth, London, 1579, foUo : and from this book many of the 
speeches were also adopted, with such alterations only as were required to 
form them into blank verse. The scene is laid in Rome, and partly in the 
territories of the Volscians and Antiates ; and the action commences with 
the secession to the Mons Saeer, in the Year of Rome 26:2, — 492 Before 
Christ, — and ends with the death of Cariolanus, Y. R. 266, 

There is no entry nor edition of this play, earlier than that of the folio 
1623 ; but, from a slig^ht resemblance between the language of the fable tol(^ 
by Menenius in the First Scene, and that of the same apologue in Camden'^ 
Remains, published in 1605, — Malone supposes the passage to have been 
imitated from that volume. He assigns the production, however, to 1609 or^ 
1610 : partly because most of the other plays of Shakspeare have been rea* 
sonably referred to other years, and therefore the present might be most 
naturally ascribed to a time when he had not ceased to write, and was pro- 
bably otherwise unemployed ; — and partly from Volumnia mentioning the mul- 
berry, the white species of which was brought into England in g^eat quanti- 
ties in 1609, though possibly other sorts had been already planted here. 

A Tragedy of the same name and subject as the present, by James 
Thomson, was produced at Covent-Garden in 1748, for the benefit of the 
Author's family, by the zeal of Sir George Lyttleton ; which raised a con- 
siderable sum, though it added nothing to the Poet's fame. In 1755 Thomas 
Sheridan brought out Coriolanus, or the Roman Matron, at the same Theatre, 
composed from both Shakspeare and Thomson ; which had some success, 
bein g assisted by a splendid ovation . The best revisal , however, was that also 
taken from both authors by J. P. Kemble, produced originally at Drury- 
Lane in February, 1789, sometimes ascribed to Wrighten, the Prompter. It 
was again brought out by the same excellent performer, with some additions 
from Thomson, at Covent-Garden, November 3rd, 1806; in which his 
Coriolanus, and the Volumnia of Mrs. Siddons, formed the proudest display 
of even their magnificent histrionic powers. It was in the part of the Roman 
General that Mr. Kemble took leave of the stage, at the above Theatre, on 
Monday, June 23rd, 1817. 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS . 

A TRAGEDY, A8CB1BED TO WILLIAM 8BAK8PEABE. 

It is sapposed that the present play was admitted into the original complete 
edition of Shakspeare's works, onlj because he had written a few lines in it, 
assisted in it's revisal, or produced it upon the stage. A tradition to this 
effect is mentioned by Edward Ravenscroft in the preface to his alteration of 
this Tragedy, called Titus Andronicut, or the Rape of Lavinia, acted at Drury- 
Laoe in 1687 ; since he says ** I have been told, by some anciently conversant 
with the stage, that it was not originally Shakspeare's, but was brought by 
a private author to be acted, and he gave only some master-touches to one or 
two of the principal parts." — Gerard Langbaine, who alone appears to have 
seen the first edition of this piece, states that it was published in 1594 ; and, 
therefore, the entry at Stationers* Hall, February 26th, 1593-94, of " A 
booke entitled A noble Roman Historie of Titus Andronicus," — is concluded 
to have been this very piece. It was again reprinted in 1600 and 1611, but 
both times anonymously, though Shakspeare was then in his highest reputa- 
tion ; and it is recorded to have been performed by the servants of the Earls 
of Pembroke, Derby, .and Sussex, who acted the old plays attributed to 
Shakspeare, but not one of his undisputed dramas. The arguments advanced 
in favour of it's being genuine, are, that Meres enumerates it as Shakspeare's, 
in the list of his works printed in the Second Part of Wit^ Commonwealth, 
1598 ', the insertion of it as such, in the folio collection of Dramas published 
by the players in 1623 ; and even it*s inferiority, as marking it the first, or 
one of the earliest of the author's pieces, written in youth and in accordance 
with the taste of the time. It has been also objected to Ravenscroft*s tradi^ — 
tion, that Shakspeare would not have been sought out as a theatrical patro''*- 
by any author, because, at the time this play was produced, he was but abocs-^ 
twenty years of age, without literary reputation or influence, and had prc^ 
bably not left Warwickshire : for, in the Induction to Ben Jonson's Barth^^ 
lomew Fair, 1614, this Tragedy is stated to have been ** five-and-twenty 
thirty years on the stage;" which bring it's original appearance to 1581 
1587, or, perhaps, even yet earlier. 

The composition seems most to resemble the style of Christopher Marlow 
and the plot might have been taken from an old ballad originally publishec^ 
in 1594, and reprinted by Percy, called " The Lamentable and Tragical 
History of Titus Andronicus ;" though the story appears to have been wel^ 
known under some other form of narrative, llie scene is laid in Rome and ^ 
the country round it. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET : 

A TRAORDT, BY. WILLIAM 8HAKSPEARR, 

The earlier annalists of Verona are silent upon the narrative of these lovers ; 
bat Girolamo della Corte, a later author of less credit, relates it circumstan- 
tially for a true event, occurring in 130S» It's remote original and varieties 
have been traced io the tale of Pyramut and Thisbe ; the Ephesiacs of Xeno- 
phon of Ephesus, in the middle ages ; the stoiy of Mariotto di Giannozzaf 
in the Novelino of Masuccio Salemitano, 1476 ; La Guiletta, of Luigi da 
Porto, a gentleman of Viceoza, who died in I5f 9 ; and the Novels of Matteo 
Bandello, 1554. The tale, however, seems to have been popularly received 
into the traditions of Verona, since the last two authors appear to have 
derived it from the same person : Porto stating that it was related to him 
by one of his areherSf named Peregrino, a native of Verona, upon the solitary 
road between Gradisca and Udine; and Bandello mentioning as his original 
reciter, -one Captain AUssandro Peregrino, a native of Verona, whom he met at 
the baths of Caldera. Bandello's narrative was translated into French by 
Pierre Boisteau, and into English in Painter^s Palace qfPieature, Volume ii. 
Novel 38, and a long poem by Arthur Brookes, published in 1562 and 1587. 
From these versions, especially the latter, Shakspeare derived his materials ; 
but it is supposed that there was also an old play upon the same subject. 

Malone imagined that the present piece was designed in 1591, and finished 
in 1596 ; but Chalmers refers it to 1592, and Dr. Drake to 1593. There are 
four early editions of it in quarto, namely, those of 1597, 1599, 1609, and 
one without date ; the first of which is less copious than the others, since 
Shakspeare revised the play by additions to particular passages. The scene, 
during the greater part of the piece, is at Verona, but Scene 1 . Act v. is at 
Mantua ; and the action commences on Sunday morning, and ends on the 
following Friday or Saturday, about midnight. 

In Sir William Davenant's Theatre this piece was converted into a Tragi- 
comedy, by James Howard, who preserved the lovers alive ; and for several 
days together the original and the alteration were performed alternately j 
but the best version was that produced by Garrick at Drury-Lane in 1750. 
Barry was probably the finest Romeo which ever appeared ', and a famous 
contest between him and Garrick in the part, took place in October 1749, 
continuing for twelve nights without intermission. The two most admirable 
performers of JtUiet have been reserved for the modern stage of Covent- 
Garden ; namely. Miss O'Neill, who first appeared October 6th, 1814, and 
Miss Fanny Kemble, who also came out in the character, October 5th, 1829. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS : 

A TBAOEDY> BY WILLIAM SHAK8PEARE« 

The original materials of this fine and interesting drama, were derived from 
a very slight notice of the above celebrated misanthrope in the life of 
Antony, in North's translation of Plutarch ; and the 28th Novel in Volume I. 
of William Painter's Palace of Pleasure, Joseph Strutt, the engraver, had 
however, a manuscript play upon this subject, which appeared to have been 
written or transcribed about the year 1600, in which was a scene resembling 
TimorCi feast, in Act iii. Scene 6. of the present Tragedy ; though, instead of 
warm water, the guests are served with stones painted like artichokes, with 
which they are driven out of the room : which incident Shakspeare is sup- 
posed to have had in memory or design, when he made his Fourth Lord say, 

'* One day he gives us diamonds, next day, stones.*' 
In the old play Tvmon then retires to the woods, attended by his faithful 
steward Laches^ who disguises himself that he may continue his services to 
his lord ; and this character is thought to have suggested to Shakspeare the 
similar part of Flavius* In the last act the recluse is followed by his incon- 
stant mistress, Callimela, and others, upon the report that he had discovered 
a treasure in digging, a feature likewise adopted in the present Tragedy ; 
in which, however, all these hints have been incomparably improved and 
expanded, the original being a very inferior production, though, from the 
Greek frequently introduced in it, apparently the work of a scholar. 

There were neither entry nor printed edition of Shakspeare's play untBl 
those of the folio in 1623, but Malone supposes that it was written in 16lO 
chiefly upon the reasons which led him to assign Coriolanus to the precedixx 
year. It is also possible that this Tragedy has some allusion to the Plagu 
of London in 1609, especially in Timori's speech *fi Alcibiadet, in Act i« 
Scene 3, — ** Be as a planetary plague," &c. 

The scene of this drama is Athens, and the woods adjoining ; and Spo: 
states that a building near the city is yet remaining, called ** Timon's Tower. 
The period of history lies about the retirement of Alcibiades to Sparta 
Year of Rome, 339, Before Christ, 415 ; and previous t^ his recall, Y, R 
347, B.C. 407.— In 1678 this piece was altered by Thomas Shadwell, being,, 
as he expressed it, ** made into a play •" and was acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, Dorset-Gardens. Richard Cumberland produced another alteration, 
from Shakspeare only, at Drury-Lane, in 1771 ; and Thomas Hull tried 
another with a9 little success, for his own benefit at Covent-Garden, May 
13th, 1786, with a new character of Timon*s mistress* 
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JULIUS CiESAR : 

A TltAOEDTy BY WILLIAM SHAKgPEARE. 

Sbybral dramatic compositions upon this subject appear to have existed 
previously to the production of the present ; and it is also possible that ano- 
ther is referred to by Polonius in Hamlet, Act ill.' Se6ne 2, when he is said to 
have " played once in the University/' enacting Julius Ca$ar, whom Brutus 
** killed i' the Capitol," The chief materials of the present Tragedy were 
certainly derived from North's Plutarch; but it has been supposed that 
Shakspeare was also acquainted with a drama on this point of history, written 
by William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, published in 1607. From 
this conjecture,. Malone supposed that the present drama must have been 
produced after 1607, or, at the earliest in that year ; though, there appears to- 
have been an edition of Lord Stirling's Tragedy in 1604. That b^p^ 
Shakspeare was neither entered at Stationers' Hall nor printed, before 162^ a 
but a memorandum by Vertue states, that a play called Cesar's Tragedy w 
acted at Court before April 10th, 1613, which is supposed to have been 
present piece, it being a frequent practice at that time to alter the names 
this author's plays. 

The scene of Julius desar, to the end of Scene 1. Act iv., is at Rome ; 
is then at the camp, near Sardis ; and the wfiole of Act v. passes in differe 
parts of the Plains of Philippi. The action commences at the Lwpereai^ -^^ 

a frantic festival sacred to Pan, held in honour of Cesar , about the midd ^^ 

of February* in the Y«ar of Kome 710, — Before Christ 40, — ^when the cro 
was offered him by Antony: ,Act i. Scene @. He was slain March I5th 
the same year ; and the proscription of the Triumviri, exhibited in Act i 
Scene 1, really took place November 27th, Y. K. 711, on a little islai 
formed by the River Rhenus near Bononia. The last defeat of Brutus an^ 
Cassius was about the end of October, Y. R. 712. 

The first alteration of this piece was acted at Druty-Lane in 1719, au' 
was attributed to Dryden and Sir William Davenant ; but, from the inferiori 
of the additions, is believed to have been only the marked playhouse-cop; 
traditionally ascribed to them. In 1722, Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham 
made Julius Cesar into two Tragedies, one terminating with his murder, an 
the other being called Marcus Brutus : they had a prologue and choruses, twi 
of the latter being furnished by Pope. The last revisal was produced a 
Covent-Garden, February 29th, 1812, by J. P. Kemble, when the excellence^^^ 
of his own Brutus,' his brother's Antony, and Young's Cassius, rendered the 
whole performance scarcely less vivid than the reality. 
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MACBETH : 

^ I ■ ■ 

A TBAOEDT, BT WILLIAM SHAK8PKABE. 

Propbiett of fiction, solemnitj, grandeur, and yariety of action, a] 
chief features of thia sublime and desenredlj-celebrated play; ' 
has been pronounced in the Theatre ** the highest of all dramatic c 
ments." It's general scene is in yarious parts of Scotland, and, chie 
MachetKi Castle near Inverness ; but the third scene of Act iv. pas 
England. The progress of the action is fearfully rapid, and seei 
include but a few days : yet, though it*8 precise historical duration c 
be ascertained, Boetbius and Buchanan state that Duncan was murder 
his cousin-german, Macbeth^ about A.D. 1040, or 1045 ; and that the 
was slain by Macduff in A.D. 1057 or 1061. 

The original narratiye of these events is contained in the Scotorum H 
of Hector Boethius ; whence it was translated into Scottish by John Belle 
and afterwards into English by Raphael Holinshed, from whose Chrt 
Shakspeare closely copied it. Malone placed the composition of the • 
in 1606, and it has been regarded as the medium of dextrous and gr 
flattery to James I., who was of the issue of Banquo, and first unit< 
three kingdoms of Britain ; at the same time that it adopted his well-1 
notions on the subject of Demonology. Dr. Johnson introduced this Tr 
by an admirable review of the origin, progress, and character, of witcl 
with the design of defending the author from the censure of having ac 
a puerile romance : of which, however, there is but little danger. J 
once supposed that Shakspeare derived much of his incantations f 
manuscript Tragi-Comedy, without date, by Thomas Middleton, calh 
Witch f privately printed by Reed in 1778 ; but Malone has shew: 
it was probably written several years subsequently to Macbeth. 

In 1674, an alteration of this Tragedy by Sir William Davenant, 
" new songs," and the celebrated music of Matthew Locke, was perf 
with great splendour at the Duke's Theatre, Dorset- Gardens. The n 
revisal was produced at Dnlry-Lane in 1789, by J. P. Kemble, and pub 
in 1803, as performed at Covent- Garden. The part of Mmbelh was one < 
great actor*s most admirable efforts, as it had also been of Garrick's 
different features of excellence. But however worthy Mrs. Pritchar 
of performing with such talents, by far the most perfect Lady A 
appeared on February 2nd, 1785, when Mrs. Siddons first played the chi 
at Drury-Lane. After an unequalled triumph in that part, she also 
her noble dramatic career in it at Covent-Garden, June 29th, 1812. 
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HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK : 

A TBAOEDY, BY WILLIAM 8HAK8PEARB. 

A DBAMA of the same name and subject as the present, is supposed to have 
been exhibited before the year 1589 ; and Malone imagined that Shakspeare 
only altered it, using likewise the black-letter Hutorie'qf HambUtt, The story 
itself was originallj derived from the Htitortte Daniem of Saxo Grammati- 
cus ; translated by Belleforest in his Novels, and rendered into English in 
the above narrative.- 

Dr. Percy's copy of Speght's edition of Chancer, once belonged to Gabriel 
Harvey, who had written his name at both the commencement and conclu- 
sion, with the date of 1598, and several notes between; one of which was 
" The younger sort take much delight in Shakspeare's VmvuM and Adonis, but 
his Lucrece, and his Tro^edi^ of Hamlet, Prince rf Demmairkei have it in them 
to please the wiser sort." The original composition ijiJSmnlet is therefore 
placed in 1597, with revisions and additions to 1600. Tbe earliest entry 
of it at Stationers' Hall is July 26th, 1602, and fi «opj of' the play in it's. 
imperfect state, dated 1603, and supposed to have been printed from a* 
spurious original, was first discovered in the beginning of 1825. Another* 
edition appeared in 1604, ''newly imprinted and enlarged, to almost a& 
much again as it was" ; the variations in which are both nmnerous and. 
striking. 

The scene of Hamlet is at the Castle and Court of Elsineur, and tho 
action apparently occupies some months. The story is entirely febuloos, 
and is placed by Saxo at an impossible period of antiquity ; but perhaps i't 
may be safely referred to the end of the 10th, or the beginning of the llt^ 
century, during the invasions of England by the Danes; to which period 
Mr. Planch6 has adapted the series of historical costumes prepared for i^ 
for Covent-Garden Theatre, in 1825. 

The original Hamlets were Joseph Taylor and John Lowin, from the toTSOOf 
of whom, taught by* Shakspeare, Davenant is said to' have instruct^^ 
Betterton to perform so admirably as he did. His most eminent bucc^^' 
sors have been Garrick, Henderson, J. P. Kemble, Young, and Kea^' 
whilst Booth appears to have surpassed all others as the Ghost, unless it w^^ 
Shakspeare himself, who is recorded to have performed it. In 17T1, Garri^^*^ 
produced this Tragedy at Drury-Lane, all the parts being sacrificed to tb^^ 
of Hamlet, but after his death the original was restored ; and the mode^ 
adaptation is that by J. P. Kemble, brought out at Druiy-Lane in 180^' 
and at Covent-Garden in 1804. 
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KING LEAR: 

A TBAOEDY^ BT WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

Thb story of this sorereign w«» originally related by Oeofirey of Monmouth ; 
and thence translated in Holinshed's Chronicle, whence Shakspeare certainly 
derived it, though he seems to have been more indebted to an anonymous 
play, entered at Stationers' Hall May 14th, 1594. Cordelia** answer to Lear 
in the first scene, and the conduct of GoneriVs steward, have been referred to 
John Higgins' poem of ** Qveene Cordila,'* in part I. of the Mirror for Magi*' 
tratet, 1587 ; and the episode of Gloueeiter and his sons, to the narrative of 
the blind king of Paphlagonia, in Six Philip Sidney's Arcadia, no traces of 
it occurring in the other sources of the fable. 

The whole of this Tragedy could not have been composed until after 1603, 
because it contains several singular names of spirits, takien from Samuel 
Harsnet's Declaration of Popish Impostors, then first published. Malone con- 
fidently thought that the substitution of *' British man" for *< English man," 
in Edgar^s repetition of the old verse. Act iii. Scene 4. proved the piece to 
have been written after James I. had been proclaimed the firsi sovereign of 
Great Britain, October 1st, 1604. He therefore referred the play to 1605, 
and Dr. Drake to 1604. It was first entered at Stationers' Hall, November 
26th, 1607, ftnd in- 1608 was thrice printed in quarto, the contents of each 
edition vaiyiug, though the title pages correspond ; it was played before the 
King at Whitehall in 1606, and at the Globe Theatre, Bankside. 

The scene of Lear is in various parts of Britain, and the time towards the 
end of his reign. He is stated to have been the eldest son of Bladud, to 
to have ** nobly governed his country for sixty years," and to have died 
about 800 years Before Christ. In the wise* speeches preserved in Camden's 
Remains, 1605, a reply like that of Cordelia, is attributed to a daughter of Ina, 
King of the West-Saxons, who reigned A. D. 688-726^ which is perhaps 
the real origin of the fable. 

In 1681, Nahum Tate's alteration of this Tragedy appeared at the Duke's 
Theatre; in which the Fool was omitted, Edgar and Cordelia made enamoured* 
and the conclusion rendered happy. This was always favourably received » 
whilst Colman's version from Shakspeare and. Tate, acted at Covent-Garde-s^ 
in 1768, was presented but a few nights only. Betterton and Booth wer^ 
famous for their performance of Lear, though they were far exceeded b^^ 
Garrick, who appeared in the part in 1742, and by J. P. Kemble, who pro -^ 
duced his adaptation of the Tragedy at Drury-Lane, January 3rd, 1801 ^ 
and at Covent-Garden in 1808. 
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OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE : 

A TRAGEDY, BT WILLIAM 8HAK8PEABE. 

Giovanni Giraldi Cjnthio's HecaUmnnithi, contains the original at 
thia drama, but no English rersion of that work of the time of Shak 
has been yet discovered ; though an imperfect French translation bj C 
Chappuys, was published at Paris in 1584. Malone originally asi 
1611, Chalmers 1614, and Dr. Drake 1612, as the date of the comp< 
of this Tragedy, upon Warburton's supposition that Ot^/^'< words in J 
Scene 4., *' our new heraldry is hands, not hearts/' referred to the ord 
badge of Baronets instituted in 1611. Malone afterwards altered hi 
to 1 604, affirming that the play was acted that year. Vertue's MSS. 
however, that it was performed at Court before James I. in 1613 : bi 
supposed that Shakspeare derived Othello's simile of the never-ebbin 
rent of the Pontick Sea, Act iii. Scene 3., from Dr. Philemon Ho! 
translation of Pliny's Natural Hittory, London : 1601, folio, book ii. chi 

Othello was entered at Stationers' Hall, October 16th, 1621, and ap 
in quarto in the yev following ; but there are many minnte diffe 
between that edition and the folio of 1623. 

For the first act of this play, the scene lies in Venice, but durii 
remainder at a sea-port in the Isle of Cyprus ; and a few days ap] 
include all the action. For the historical period, Selymns II. fom 
design against Cyprus in 1569, and captured it in 1571 ; which, bei 
only attempt that the Turks ever made upon the Island after it can 
the Venetian power in 1473, the circumstances must be placed in son 
of the interval. The play relates — Act i. Scene 3 — that there was a jv 
of the Turkish fleet at Rhodes, for the invasion of Cyprus, to wl 
was first sailing ; then it returned to Rhodes, and then, meeting s 
squadron, resumed it's way to Cyprus. The real date, therefore, is Ma^ 
when Mustapha, the general of Selymus, attacked the island. 

This Tragedy was originally performed at the Globe and Black- 
Theatres, Othello and lago being played by Bnrbage and Taylor. Sf 
Barry is said to have made the finest Moor on the stage ; and he w 
admirably supported by his wife, formerly Mrs. Dancer, whom he tai 
perform Detdemona. The other most eminent actors in the principal 
have been Betterton, Booth, Garrick, Henderson, Cooke, Young, and 
and Mr. C. Kemble as Cassio. The' modern alteration of Othello wt 
duced by J. P. Kemble at Covent-Garden in 1804 ; for which house 
R. Planch6 published a series of accurate historical costume in 1825. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA : 



A TRAGEDY^ BY WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 



Malone has placed the composition of this drama in 1608, in which year 
volume of the same title appears entered at Stationers' Hall; but no editio: 
of it earlier than the folio of 1623, has been hitherto discovered. Anothe 
entrj in 1593 mentions a « booke entituled The Tragedie of Clfopaira" bu 
this has been considered as most probably the production of Samuel Daniel 
whose poem so called passed through several editions, one appearing in 1594. 
The materials used by Shakspeare were derived from North's translation oi 
PltUarch, and he appears to have been desirous of introducing every inciden 
and person which he found recorded; for when the historian mentions 
grrandfather Lamprias, as his authority for his account of the entertainme: 
of Antony at Alexandria, — ^in the old copy of this play, in a stage-direction 
in Act i* Scene 2., Lamprias, Ramnus, and Lucilius, enter with the rest, 
but have no part in the dialogue. 

The scene of the Tragedy is as diversified, and full of vivacity, as the 
incidents; being laid at Alezaudria, Rome, Messina, near Misenum, on 
board Pompey's gaUey there, on a plain in Syria, at Athens, Antony's camp 
near Actium, and Cesar's camp in different parts of Egypt. Expectation 
is kept always engaged, and the passions always interested; whilst the 
continual hurry of the action, the variety of the incidents, and the quick 
succession of one personage to another, call the mind forward from the first 
act to the last. These, as Dr. Johnson observes, form it's principal powen 
of delighting ; for, excepting the feminine arts, some of which are too low, 
which distinguish Cleopatra, no character is very strongly discriminated. 
If Ben Jonson reaUy alluded to this drama in his Silent Wonuoi, 1609, 
he has certainly not unaptly, though, perhaps, somewhat ill-natoredly, cha- 
racterised it, as <* a play that is nothing but fights at sea, drum, trumpet, 
and target." The principal events are described according to history, 
though without any art of connection or care of disposition; and they 
appear to extend the action from near the death of FtUvia, the wife o£Ant&my, 
about 40 years Before Christ, until the battle of Alexandria, and the death 
of himself and Cleopatra, B. C. 30. 

In 1758, this Tragedy was altered by Edward Capell, with the assistance 
of Gairick, and produced at Drury-Lane, with new sceneiy, dresses, and 
decorations, when it was received with considerable applause ; but Gairick 
had not sufficient personal qualifications to render him a proper representative 
of Marcus Antanius, 
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CTMBELINK: 

A TBAOEDT, BT WILLIAM 8HAK8PEARE. 

All the bistorical materials and leferenceB of thii drama were tal 
Holinsbed's Chronieles; but the plot ia to be fonnd chieij in the 9t 
of the second daj of Boccaceio's Deeameron, . Shakspeaie derived 
erer, fix>m an inferior and altered translatioa of tiiat particular storj, 
in 1518, entitled This matter trmteth of a Meniimintes Wife, that afi 
wente like a iTuin, and became a greate lorde, and wot called Frederyke of 
The events of Imogen wandering after PUanio in the forest, and beii 
as a page by the Roman general, are attributed to the second tale 1 
published in 1603, named Westward for Smelts, 

Malone believed this drama to have been composed in 1609, af 
and Macbeth ; because all the stories axe found together in Holinsl 
the Scottish part of those chronicles, is the narrative . of Haj and 
sons rallying the iljing Scots against the Danes ; which, perhaps, f 
the incident of Belarius and the Princes turning the retreating Bi 
Act V. Scene 2. The name of Leonatus was adopted hem. that of tl 
mate son of the blind King of Paphlagonia, in Sir Philip Sidney's 
which Shakspeare had been recently using in Lear; and the man} 
features introduced in this piece, shew it to be probable that about t 
time he had been reading North's Plutarch, Cymbeline was neithei 
nor printed before 1623. 

The scene is laid dispersedly in Britain and Italy. Accoi 
Holinshed, Cymbeline began to reign in the 19th year of Augustus 
and the piece commences about his 24th year, the 42nd of the 1 
A. D. 16. In 1759 an adaptation of this drama by W. Hawk 
acted for a very few nights at Covent-Garden ; in which the part of 
was omitted, and Posthumus kept back until the third act. Gan 
duced a less violent alteration in 1761 at Drury-Lane, yet he left ot 
stage the speech of Cornelius in Act i. Scene 6., which prepares the 
for the trance of Imogen ; though it was restored in the printed cop 
modem revisal is that by J. P. Kemble, performed at Drury-Lane, 1 
12th, 1801, when he first exhibited his most manly and noble delin 
Posthumus. He used to observe that one of the most pleasing re] 
tions he ever saw upon the stage, was the elegant rusticity of the t 
Guiderius and Arviragus, played by C. Kemble and young Decai 
looked really of the same family. In 1810, Mr. Kemble's alteration 
belvne was produced at Covent-Garden. 
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PERICLES, FEUNCE OF TYRE : 

A TRAGEDY, BT WILLIAM VHAKSPKARB. 

Thk original ttory of this play is Apollanius, King of Tyre; one of thi 
ancient and celebrated of all antiquity. Some affirm it to hare bee 
written in Greek, and translated into Latin by a Christian, aboat the c 
of the Roman empire ; and others attribute it to S3rmposins, in the 
century. It appears also in the Getto Romanorum, chap. 153 ; in Gower' 
feuio Amantit, book viL ; and Dr. Farmer possessed a MS. poem of it, prt 
yet older. In 1510, Wynkyn de Worde printed a romance called 
Appolyn of Thyre, translated from the French by Robert Copland ; in 
William Howe had a license for publishing The nuut exMetU, pleasan 
variable, Hittorie of the strange Adventures of Prince Appolamus, Luei 
wife, and Tharta, Jdt daughter; and in 1607 appeared, "translate 
English by T. Twine, Gent." The patteme of painful adoemtwret, com 
the most excellent, &c. as in the title to the last-mentioned book, of wl 
was perhaps a re-impression. As Gower is made Chorus and intei 
all through the present drama, it is probable that it was derired chiefl; 
his poem. The name of Pericles u supposed to have been corruptee 
Pyrocles, the hero of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, 

After considerable doubt whether this play were the genuine m 
Shakspeare, it has been decided from the internal evidence, that he 
improved some older imperfect production, or wrote in connection witl 
other author ; that it contains more of his language than any of his d 
dramas ; that many scenes throughout the whole piece are his, and esp 
the greater part of the last three acts ; and that what he did compos 
his earliest dramatic effort, being assigned to the year 1590. — ^The i 
evidences are, that Edward Blount, one of the printers of the fin 
Shakspeare, entered Pericles at Stationers' Hall, May 20th, 1608, 1 
it appeared the next year from another publisher, with Shakspeare'i 
upon the title ; that it was acted at Shakspeare's own Theatre, the i 
and that it is ascribed to Shakq;>eare by several authors near his time, 
play is not to be found in the folio of 1623, the Editors having pi 
forgotten it until the book was printed, as they did TroUus and Ci 
which is inserted in the volume, but not in the Table of Contents. 

The quarto editions of this piece are dated 1609, 1611, 1619, 16: 
1635, in which it is called the " much admired" play of Pericles ; anc 
old English authors mention it*s very great popularity ; yet it is tl 
drama by Shakspeare, which has never been once altered for the modern 
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A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS : 

A COIIEDT, BT PHILIP MA88INOSR. 

As this drama has been considered one of the finest of the ancient stage, 
and possesses so many features of merit, it is well qualified to succeed even 
the splendid series of plajs by Shakspeare ; to which, in the present selec- 
tion, it properly follows in chronological order. Whilst it is full of enter- 
tainment, nature, and humour, it presents a lively picture of old English 
manners ; and no work of it's author is more distinguished by varie^ and 
seriousness of moral. 

A New Way to Pay Old Dibtt does not appear in the Office-book of Sir 
Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels, which extends from August, 1623, 
to the commencement of the Rebellion, 1641 ; — ^yet it is certain that it must 
have been produced before the year 1633, when it was first printed in quarto : 
the title-page stating it to have been ** oh acted at the Phoenix in Drurie- 
lane by the Queen's Majesty's servants." There are also several allusions in 
it to the kingdom being in a state of war, but in 1629 a peace had been con- 
cluded with France and Spain ; so that it possibly was written still earlier. 

The scene of this Comedy is laid in the country near Nottingham, and 
the time of it's action may be supposed to occupy about five days. — The 
powerful character of Sir Giles Overreach, is shewn by Giffbrd to have been 
probably copied from nature, together with the parts of Justice Greedy and 
Marrall ; the orig^als being called Sir Giles Mompesson, one Michel, a 
poor mean Justice, and his Clerk. About 1621, James I. had granted to 
the two former a patent for the manufacture of gold and silver lace, which 
they perverted by adulterating the metals " with copper, and other sophis- 
tical materials," which produced the most deadly effects.—" Sir Giles," 
continues Wilson, in his Life and Reign of James I., ** had fortune enough in 
the country to make him happy, if that sphere could have contained him, 
but the vulgar and universal error of satiety with present enjoyments, made 
him too big for a rusticall condition, and when he came to Court he was too 
little for that; so that some novelty must be taken up to set him in 
aoquilibrio to the place he was in, no matter what it was, let it be never so 
pestilent and mischievous to others, he cared not, so he benefited by it." 

This Comedy was revived at Drury-Lane in 1748, and in 1781, Hen- 
derson appeared in Sir GHes Overreach at Covent-Garden, and excited great 
applause. Cooke and J. P. Kemble also sustained the part with very con- 
siderable talent ; but, perhiqps, Kean first performed it with absolute perfec- 
tion at Drury-Lane, September 21st, 1816. 
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THE ORPHAN -, OR, THE UNHAPPY MARRIAGE . 

A TRAOEDT, BT THOMAS OTWAY. 

To the natural and domestic character which this piece ezhihits, and to the 
powerful interest which it excites in the affections. Dr. Johnson attributes 
entirely it's long and saccessful possession of the stage ; since he observes 
that *' it is not written with much comprehension of thought, or elegance of 
expression." The melancholy plot was founded on the history of Brandon, 
in a Novel entitled English Adventures, published in 1667 ; and the scene of 
the play is stated to be in Bohemia, though the names of the characters are 
aU Italian : one day, a night, and the following morning, comprise the time 
supposed to be occupied by the action. 

This Tragedy was originally produced at the Duke's Theatre, Dorset- 
Gardens, previously to the return of James, Duke of York, from BruxeUes, 
in October, 1679, as it is implied in the Author's dedication to the Duchess, 
which was printed with the piece in. 1680, quarto. The Prologue, how- 
ever, was composed after the Duke had come back, or the lines in it refer- 
ring to that event, wtoe subsequently inserted. OtWay is said to have gained 
an hundred pounds by the performance of The Orphan, 

Davies supposed that many features in the character of Acasto, in the pre- 
sent drama, were taken from the life of James Butler, Duke of Ormond ; 
the old, neglected, and faithful, servant of Charles II. The resemblance he 
considers will be found in Acasto's devotion to his King, who has abandoned 
the old nobleman ; and in the discourse of PaiUino and Ertiesto in the original 
first scene, wherein his unmerited disgrace is related. The ** canker-worm 
of peace," by whom he is said to have been supplanted, Davies supposed to 
refer to Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, to gratify whom Ormond was recalled 
from the government of Ireland, and slighted at Court. 

The principal original actors in The Orphan, were Betterton in Castalio, 
Williams in Polydore, Smith in Chamont,' and Mrs. Barry, who raised her 
reputation to the highest degree, as Monimia, After4hese, Mills was once 
particularly celebrated in Chamont, ^d Booth unequalled in Polydore, though 
the part was also weU sustained by Walker, his pupil : but for two winters 
only the piece was cast with the greatest combination of talent, when Gar- 
rick was Chamont, Barry Castalio, and Mrs. Cibber Monimia, To those who 
had not seen Mrs. Barry, her performance was said to be inimitable ; and 
to such as witnessed Miss O'Neill's delineation of the same part, on the 
revival of this Tragedy at Covent-Garden, December 2nd, 1815, there 
could be little regret that they were no longer upon the stage. 
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VENICE PRESERVED j OR, A PLOT DISCOVERED : 

A TRAGEDY BT THOMAS OTWAT. 

Thk original of this piece is the Abb4 Ciesar Vichard de St. Real's interesting 
Hittoire de la Cot^ration dtt Etpagnolt eontre la Republique de Venue, en 1618, bj 
the Marquis de Bedmar and the Duke d'Ossuna, published at Paris in 1674, 
12mo. : though it iM oonsiderablj altered to connect the action with Jaffier, 
PrhUi, and Belvidera ; the last of whom is a fictitious character. Voltaire 
has naturally enough asserted, that the Abba's work is equal to the writings 
of Sallust, and far superior to either Vetdee Preterved or ManUus, a French 
Tragedy on the same subject, wherein the characters are disg^sed under 
Roman names ; but, though the narrative be well told, and the principal 
characters effectively delineated, the graphic force and language of the pre- 
sent drama are almost entirely wanting. 

Venice Preserved was first performed at the Duke's Theatre, in Dorset- 
Gardens ; and a passage in the Epilogue, in praise of James, Duke of York, 
shews that it was brfore his return from Scotland, April 8th, 1682, and i^ier 
the mutilation of his picture at Guildhall, the Corporation's order con- 
cerning which is dated January 27th in the same year. The second title of 
A Plot Discovered, is said to have been adopted from the Popish Conspiracy 
against Charles II. The whole scene of this piece is, of course, laid in 
Venice ; and the action passes on part of one day, the ensuing two nights, 
and part of the third day. 

This drama was written the last but one of the theatrical works of Otway, 
when his imagination had become stronger, and his language more energetic ; 
the Tragedy is undoubtedly it's author's master-piece, and still remains one 
of the greatest favourites of the public. It is now purified from the disgusting 
character of Antonio, who was originally introduced to stigmatise the follies 
and vices of Anthony, first Earl of Shaftesbury, in some despicable comic 
scenes ; and it is also farther improved by Barry's omission of the appearance 
of the Ghosts of Jaffier and Pierre. 

Some of the greatest ornaments of the stage who have appeared in Venice 
Preserved have been Betterton, the original Pierre, succeeded by Mossop, 
Wilks, J. P. Keihble, and Young ; William Smith, the first Jaffier, by Booth, 
Garrick, Barry, and Charles Kemble ; and Mrs. Bany, the primazy Bel' 
videra, by Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O'Neill, who first appeared in 
the character at Covent-Garden, October 13th, 1814, and Miss Fanny Kem- 
ble, who came out in the part at the same house, December 9th, 1829, and 
ranks second to none in her delineation of the character. 
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OROONOKO : 

A TRAOEDT, BY THOMAS SOUTHERNB. 

A Novel hy the celebrated Mrs. Aphora Behn, entitled Orooruiko, or The 
Ameriean Prince, published without a date, contains the principal features of 
this once-popular Drama ; the circumstances of which are said to have really 
occurred in4he reign of Charles II. The scene is laid in the Island*bf Surinam, 
a colony in the West Indies, at the time it was in the possession of the Eng- 
lish. This was but for a short period only, since the French vacated the 
Colony in 1660, on account of the numerous invasions of the Carribean 
Indians, who were irritated by their cruelties ; and Francis, Lord Wil- 
loughby, of Parham, received permission to send vessels thither to take 
possession of it in the king's name. In 1662, it was granted to him by 
charter ; but in 1667, the Dutch, who had been driven from the Brazils, 
captured Surinam from the English, and in 1669, had the possession finally 
ceded to them. 

In the dedication of this piece to WiUiam Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire, 
after acknowledging his former and present obligations to the works of 
Mrs. Behn, Southeme observes that he had « often wondered that she 
should bury her favourite hero in a novel, when she might have revived him 
upon the stage, of which she had so great command. But she thought," 
he continues, " that no actor could represent him properly, or she could not 
bear to see him represented : and I believe the last, when I remember what 
I have heard from a friend of her's, that she told his story more feelingly than 
she had written it." Southeme, however, was advised by his patron to give 
the part to Verbruggen, who played it in a very admirable ijianner ; and the 
piece met with great success : it was first performed at Drury-Lane, in 1696. 
The tragic parts of this drama have been always applauded, being manly, 
tender, and undepraved. The loose vulgarity of the comic scenes can be 
palliated only by the corrupt taste of the age when the author first attempted 
dramatic composition ; which he is said in his latter days heartily to have 
regretted having ever complied with, especially in the present instance, 
where he considered that the objectionable parts were unnaturally attached 
to the principal plot. After Verbruggen, Thomas Elrington was most emi- 
nent in his performance of Oroonoko, adding to his imitation of the original a 
rough dignity which wonderfully became him ; and Mr. Kean appeared in the 
princely slave at Drury-Lane, with considerable effect, January 20th, 1817* 
In 1759, Dr. Hawkesworth altered Oroonoko by omitting all the comic parts, 
and in 1760, Francis Gentleman produced another alteration at Edinburgh. 
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THE INCONSTANT J OR, THE WAY TO WIN HIM : 

A COMEDY, BY OBOBOS FABQUHAB, 

It was admitted by the author of thii drama in his Preftce, asd by Rowe in 
his Epilogue, that the hint of it's plot was taken from Jlie Wild Goo§e Cfuue 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. The truth is, however, that not only it's distin- 
guishing features were adopted from thence, but that sereral of tlie names of 
the characters were copied ; with the lang^uage of whole scenes, altered only 
from blank-yerse into prose, and the fashionable conversation and follies of 
the middle of the seventeenth century, modernised into those of the eigh- 
teenth. In particular the opening scene will be found most closely imitated, 
together with that of the heroine's feigned madness, Act iv. Scene 3. Oriaaa 
and Mirabell also retain their names, Dugard is substituted for the original De 
Gard, and that of Petit the servant, was probably suggested by the same 
character in the old Comedy being a boy. The catastrophe of the last Act, 
however, where Young Mirabell is in danger of being murdered at the house 
of Lamoree, and is delivered by Oriana in the disguise of his page, — ^belongs 
to the present piece only ; and is said to have been derived from a similar 
circumstance which had happened to Farquhar himself when he was on 
military duty abroad. The scene of both the old and modem drama is laid 
in Paris. 

The Jnconttant was the fourth of the plays written by Farquhar, and was 
originally produced at Drury-Lane about May, 1702 ; but though it's in- 
trinsic merit is far superior to that of his Sir Henry Wildiur, which was 
brought out in the year previous, it*s success was not by any means equal. 
At the time of it's appearance the country was inundated with foreign enter- 
tainments of music, singing, dancing, &c. which appeared to swallow up 
all taste for native productions, to prevent their encouragement, and to cause 
their total neglect ; to which the failure of this Comedy is attributed. 

The performance of The Inconttant has frequently been supported by very 
considerable comic talent, and those of Mrs. Jordan in Bitarre, and John 
Bannister in Duretite, will long be remembered with delight by all who 
were acquainted with them. William Smith, usually called "Gentleman 
Smith," was one of the best performers of Young Mirabel ; though in the 
well-bred vivacity of the part, Mr. C. Kemble has probably never been 
exceeded. An alteration of this Comedy was produced for his benefit at 
Covent-Garden, June 6th, and at the Haymarket, July 19th, 1820, under 
the title of Wine doe$ Wonden; and in January, 1825, the original was re- 
vived for a short time at Covent-Garden. 
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THE FAIR PENITENT : 

TRAGEDY^ BT NICHOLAS ROWE. 

As the author of this yeiy popular drama had reyised all the plays of Mas- ^ 
singer, and was engaged, even to the veiy last year of his life, in preparing 
an edition of them for puhlication, — it is not surprising that he should have 
drawn from them some of his own materials. At all eyents, it is admitted 
that the present piece was taken from The Fatal Dowry ; and the relatiye 
merits of hoth were excellently discussed in 1785 by Cumberland, in Nos. 
77, 78, and 79 of The Observer, In those papers it is considered that the 
latter Tragedy has the adyantage in a wider compass of fable ; in the supe- 
riority of Charahis, to Rowers parallel character of Altamont ; and in the 
catastrophe, where Massinger*s heroine is suddenly stabbed by her injured 
husband, instead of being persuaded to suicide by her father. It is allowed, 
howeyer, that Howe has far exceeded his original in the striking part of 
Lothario, and, occasionally, in the glowing language in which some of the 
speeches are clothed ; but though Massinger be less elegant, he has cer- 
tainly not less regard to decency than his imitator. The whole of The Fair 
Penitent has receiyed a yeiy high conmieudation from Dr. Johnson ; since 
he says of it that " it is one of the most pleasing tragedies on the stage, 
where it still keeps it's turns of appearing, and, probably, will long keep 
them, since there is scarcely any work of any poet, at once so interesting 
in the fable, and so delightful in the language." 

This drama seems to haye been produced at Drury-lane early in 1703, 
though Chetwood, the Prompter, who is known to haye been neither faithful 
nor accurate, refers it to 1699 : but the first edition of it was published in 
4to. in the former year, the copy in the British Museum haying a manuscript 
date of March 27th ; the music composed for it in four parts by Lenton, 
appeared on March 29th, 1703; and an adyertisement for the benefit of 
Mrs. Prince, on the following June 7th, announces " the last new tragedy, 
called The Fair Penitent" The scene is laid in Genoa, in Sciolto^s mansion 
and garden, and part of the adjoining street ; and the action comprises 
about two or three days, commencing with Act iii. of Massinger's Tragedy. 

The most eminent performers of Lothaiio, haye been Powell, the original, 
Garriok, and Barry, and, at the present time, Mr. C. Kemble ; Betterton 
was the first Horatio, and Verbruggen the first Altamont; and the part of 
Calista has been excellently sustained by Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. 
Siddons, in October, 1782 ; and, lastly, by Miss Fanny Kemble, who first 
performed it at Coyent- Garden, December 8th, 1830. 

[ 
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THE BEAUX' STRATAGEM : 

A COMEDY^ BT GEORGE FARQUaAB* 

It is generally relnted as an interesting circomstance connected with the 
present drama, that it was the last Uterary production of it's author ; it 
haying been conceiyed, commenced, and concluded, within six weeks, during 
most of which he was suffering under that settled disease which brought him 
to his death. As he was fully sensible of his approaching end, and even 
foretold, that which actually happened, that he should expire before the first 
run of his play was over, — his last employment does anything but credit to 
eyen the moral character of Farquhar ; howeyer it may proye the undimi* 
nished power of his talents and imagination. He liyed long enough to leam 
the decided success of his piece, and, in a short adyertisement to the first 
edition of it, to ascribe much of that fayour to the friendship and talents of 
Wilks, who performed Art^ter, Such, howeyer, are the intrinsic merits of 
this most entertaining Comedy, that, notwithstanding it's licentiousness, 
from the frequency of it's representations, the place which it still retains 
upon the stage, and the applause which it still excites, — ^it must eyer hold a 
high rank in the national drama, independently of the aid of any actor. 
Wilks was neyertheless a sincere friend to Farquhar, and proyed it in a 
manner far more eyident, than by well performing a character which would 
be of nearly as much adyantage to himself as to his author ;— for on the 
decease of the latter, about the end of April, 1707, the following affecting 
letter was found with his papers addressed to the actor. " Dear Bob, I 
haye not any thing to leaye thee to perpetuate my memory, but two help- 
less girls : — look upon them sometimes ; and think of him who was to the 
last hour of his life thine — George Farquhar." Wilks accepted this be- 
quest, and brought up his charge with the kindest attention and liberali^. 

This Comedy was originally produced at the Haymarket Theatre, March 
8th, 1707, under the title of The Stratagem, which it retained in the play- 
bills as late as 1787, though it was printed with the modem name. It ap- 
pears to haye been played about ten nights only for the first season, from 
the interruption of benefits, but subsequently was performed yezy often. 
The story and characters were probably partly copied from life, according 
to Farquhar's reported custom ; the scene is laid at Lichfield, and the time of 
action commences in the eyening and ends about midnight the day after. 

The most eminent performers of Archer haye been Wilks, Ryan, and 
Garrick ; Mills was the original Aimwell ; Norris played Scrub ; and Mrs« 
Oldfield and Mrs. Porter were much admired in Mn, Sullen, and Dorinda, 
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CATOs 

A TBAOEDT^ BY JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Thb author is said to have planned this drama when he was on his travels, 
though for several years only the first four acts were finished, which he used 
to shew to such persons as were likely to spread their admiration. It was 
prohably with a little insincerity that he requested Hughes to add the re* 
mainder, for when some scenes were brought him a iew days after, Addison 
had written half an act ; which he at last completed alone, to prevent any 
dispute concerning the rest. When the piece was taken to the theatre, the 
author read it once, but his strong feelings of diffidence induced him then to 
resign it to Gibber, who delivered it so much to his satisfaction, that he soli- 
cited him to perform Cato, With all his vanity, Gibber knew his own powers 
better, and preferred the part of Syphtu ; Wilks took Juba; and both agreed 
that Booth would best personify the virtuous Roman in voice, figure, and 
j udgment. As this performer was then young, and might possibly think him- 
self injured in being cast for so venerable a character, Wilks himself carried 
the part to his residence to point out it*s importance, and persuade him to 
accept it ; and all were delighted with his consenting and manner of playing 
it. Neither Addison nor Booth had acquired their greatest eminence until 
the appearance of Cato, but their reputation was then established; and Booth 
received so many presents, that Dr« Garth said, " It is probable that Cato 
may have something to live on after he dies." The hero of this Tragedy was 
also repeatedly performed with transcendent excellence by the late J. P. 
Kemble. 

This Tragedy was produced at Drury-Lane, April 14th, 1713, when Steele 
relates that he undertook to pack an audience, as the author became anxious 
and fearful as the time of performance approached. There was, however, 
but litUe danger, for so much was Cato considered as a party-play, that both 
sides were emulous in applauding it ; and their shouts at length reached and 
relieved Addison in the green-room. The piece was played twenty nights 
the first season, with only three interruptions of benefits ; and the third 
edition of it was published only ten days after it's first appearance. Pope 
furnished the Prologue, Dr. Garth the Epilogue, and the Queen wished to 
have the dedication, but the author published his play without one. 

The historical materials of Cato are taken from his life by Plutarch ; the 
scene is " a hall in the governor's palace in Utica ;" and the time appears to 
be about one day ; February 5th, — Year of Rome, 708, Before Ghrist, 46, 
»when Cato stabbed himself after reading Plato's Immortality of the Soul. 
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. sight of ihee my heart shifccs oS Iti umo^'; 

iA, for awhile, Torget die approach dT Ceht. 

Marcia, I ehoiild be grieved, ydUPE priDcr, to (hiph my 



fuba. Oh ! MarclB, let me hope Ihy ki 
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JANE SHORE: 

A TRAGEDY, BY NICHOLAS ROWE. 




The dramatio adyentares of this yeiy celebrated personage, were deriyed 
from an unfaithful narratiye in A Select Collection of Novels and Histories, 
Lond. 17S9, 6 yolumes, 12mo., wherein she is made the yictim of a cruel 
decree of Richard III.,~though Sir Thomas More saw her about 1513, — 
thirty years afterwards — in a field near the city, gathering herbs for her 
food. She was then a beggar, " old, lean, withered, and dried up, nothing 
being left but shriyelled skin, and hard bone ; so that some deemed her to 
have been neyer well-yisaged :" and perhaps the popular tradition of her dis- 
tressing death refers to her deserted and wretched old age, since she died in 
the 18th year of Henry VIII., 1526. 

The historical period of this interesting play is fixed to Friday, June 13th, 
1483, when Earl Riyers and Lord Grey were beheaded at Fomfret ; and 
the Protector Gloucester suddenly accused Lord Hastings at the Tower of 
witchcraft, in conjunction with Jane Shore, Her penance is commanded 
Act iy. Scene i., before the death of Hastings, though it did not actually take 
place until Sunday, the 15th, which agrees with the remark of Dr. Warton 
upon this Tragedy, that the unities of time are neglected in it. Jane Shore, 
howeyer, is one of Rowe's most interesting and affecting pieces, it's domestic 
scenes and priyate distresses lay hold upon the heart, and the interyiew 
between the heroine and Alicia in Act y., is extremely affecting ; the madness 
of the latter being excellently well painted. Dr. Warton censures some of 
the speeches as being too florid, and inconsistent with the distresses and 
situations of the characters, yet there is a strong ueryous spirit in it 
resembling that of the old English dramatists, and the piece is said to haye 
been written in imitation of Shakspeare. 

This Tragedy was originally produced at Drury-Lane, February 3nd, 
1714, with such strong expectations, that some days preyiously Tickets 
were adyertised for the Author's nights, — ^the 3rd and 6th — " at the prin- 
cipal Coffee-houses; the Fit and Boxes to be laid together, admittance 
10« 6d" The last benefit was the 9th night *' at common prices," and the 
whole run was nineteen nights the first season. Gibber performed Gloucester, 
Pooth Hastings, Mills Beimour, and Wilks Shore ; Mrs. Oldfield was Jane 
Shore, and Mrs. Porter Alicia, Mr. J. P. Kemble was one of the best per- 
formers of the Protector, and Mrs. Siddons of the heroine, whom she first 
personified at Drury-Lane, in October, 1782 ; though Miss O'Neill also re- 
yiyed it with great excellence at Coyeut-Garden, July 1st, 1815. 
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THE WONDER ! A WOMAN KEEPS A SECRET ! 

A COMEDY^ BT SUSANNA CENTLIYRE. 

Though this dnuna still retain possession of the stage, it would seem that 
originally there was but little expected from it's production, since it was 
brought out so late as April 27th, 1714, at Druiy-Lane, and was acted only 
six times the first season in the intenrals of benefits. It met, however, with 
yery considerable applause, and the au^oress in her original preface speaks 
with admiration of the performance of Wilks and Mrs. Oldfield, as Don 
Felix and Violante, especially in Act v. Scene 2 ; of which she rather extrava- 
gantly observes, that " if Nature herself were to paint a love-quarrel, she 
could only copy them." In this scene also, Garrick, and several actresses, 
as Miss Mackliu, Mrs* Yates, Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Abingdon, Mrs. Pope, 
and, subsequently, Mrs. Jordan, were eminently successful. 

The Wander had lain unacted for fourteen years, when it was revived by 
Garrick at Drury-Lane, November 6th, 1756, and when he first assumed his 
very favourite part of Don Felix. He performed it with such success, that 
the Comedy was repeated ten times before the end of the year ; and to his 
retirement from the stage he continued to play it with the greatest vivacity 
and humour. It was in this character, also, that he closed his dramatic 
career at Drury-Lane, after performing a series of his most admired parts, 
June 10th, 1776, for the benefit of the Theatrical Fund belonging to that 
house, which had been recently established by himself. In the extremely 
interesting collection of the reliques of Garrick, announced for sale by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. in March 1814, now in the possession of Mr. 
Charles Mathews, are mentioned the Rosettes worn by the great actor in his 
final performance ; with an attestation that " These Roses were worn by the 
late David Garrick, Esq. in the character of Don Felix in the Wonder, the 
very last time he ever appeared on the stage : After taking his last farewell 
of the audience, he went to his dressing-room, where I attended him, and, 
by his permission, took the above Roses out of his shoes ; as a memento of 
that very great man, for whom I had the highest respect. — William Davies, 
Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane." 

It is doubtful if all the merit of the intricate and ingenious plot of this 
Comedy belong to Mrs. Centlivre ; as some circumstances in Isabella's con- 
cealment, Violante's fidelity, and the consequent perplexities, appear to 
resemble some parts of a play by George Digby, Earl of Bristol, pub- 
lished in 1667, and called Elvira, or The Wont not Always True, The scene 
in both instances is laid in Lisbon. 
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A BOLD STROKE FOR A WIFE : 

A COMEDY, BT BUBANNA CBNTLIVRE. 

A CLAiu ia made to the public Tbtobt on behalf of this drama iu the Pro- 
logue, becBuw " 'tis EoijliBb humour all," and lilcewiw becauw the 
" plot li new, dud reguljiTly dev. 



one, has tbdrefoie aot been 
iQTtad to have been aflfliflted b^ 
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The original hint of the piece, if thi 
traced. In it'i compoailioQ the authore 
John Motlley, who ia said to have wri 
finished, Wilke ia the hroadeil terms soudenined both the Comedy and the 
writer, which ia, perhaps, the reaaon tliat he did nut originally perform in it. 
A Bold Stroke for a Wift waa lint produced at the Theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, February 3rd, ITIB, and met witli such applause aa to bo placed on 
the liat of sctiag-plajs, though it ran for bat about six nigbts the first 
season. Even down to the preaeot time it ia alill occasionally acted and 
aeen with pleasure, notwithalanding the absurdity of it's pU>t, and the infe- 
riority of it's language ; ao great is the variety of it's action aud situation, 
to keep aliTe the attention of an audience. 

The original performer of CoUmet FeigmneU was Charles Bullock, an actor 
of great natural eaie and vivacity ; the part of Periwinkle waa played by the 
humourous Spiller, whose eicellence was diaplayed chiefly in the delineation 
of eccentric old men ; and Mrs. Bullock waa Anne Locely. In 1768 Shnter 
performed Ftlgnutll, though in 1776 be look the part of Obadiah Prim, 
which was mucli better suited to bis talents, and King and Woodward act«il 
the ingenious adventurer ; Quick was then the Antiquary, and Wowitier 
"the real Simon Pure." The principal character in more modem times, has 
been excellently sustained by the Younger Bannister, Llliston, and Charles 
Kemble. In August 1833 Ibis Comedy was reduced to two acts, and, witb 
t)ie addition of a few songs, converted into a piece for the English Opera 
Houae, called Tlie Guardian* Oulaittid; lot the exhibition of the versatile 
talents and rapid changea of character of Mr. Mathews, in the part of iLe 
enterprising lover: and certainly, if so preposterous a scheme of delusion 
could erer have succeeded, that performer was the most likely individual in 
existence to render it succesiful. 

The scene of A Bold Stroke Jar a Wife is London, aud the time of setion 
comprises only a very few days. Mneb of the original is now omitted in 
raprcsentation from various parts of the piece, which ia greatly improved 
by the abridgement. 
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Sackbul. Come, Mr. Periwinkle, we muit tuni 

full cut' [TAdf turn I iha Colottrl tInAt bf IJh# tnrp-dHr. 

(MdMl FtlgmBia. 'Til done J now lurn. [TAair nirn. 



He, Sudiliut, whT do joa name the dcrll, 
n, perlkkpi, he maj be At your elbow ? 
iiklml. AEmyclbowl Minj, hnven forUd J 

Jcii. Sc. I. 
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THE REVENGE : 

A TBAOEDT, BT THB B£V« SDWABD TOVNO^ D.D. 

Although the present piece be andoubtedly the best dnunatic pn 
of it's author, and will probably nerer cease to be admired, and occa 
represented, — it was originally much less successful than his earlier ' 
of Busiris, King of Egypt, which is now entirely forgotten. The 
was brought out at Dmiy-Lane, April 18th, 1731, " all the persoi 
new drest ;" and on the author's first night the boxes and pit weri 
together, at lOs. 6d. admission. It ran to a sixth night and a second 
the first season, but was very frequently performed afterwards. 

In plot, this Tragedy appears to bare been taken partly from Shai 
OthellOf and partly from Mrs. Aphora Behn's drama of AhdeUam 
Moot^s Revenge, produced in 1671 ', which was itself an alteration of S 
Lusts* Dominion, 1657. The actual story, however, is doubtless to I 
in Hughes's fine critique on Othello, in No. 37 of The Guardian, publ 
1713 ; at the close of which a narrative is giyen of a transaction 
have really occurred in Spain a few years before. 

When The Revenge was first printed, the author dedicated it to 1 
mous Philip, first Duke of Wharton, in whose family he had been 
and to whom he was indebted for both presents and promises ; but ; 
this time his patron's character became known, and Pope began to < 
him as " the scorn and wonder of his days," Dr. Young carefully su] 
this dedication in his collected Works. After taking Orders, he 
also desirous of breaking off his connection with the stage, abo* 
withdrawing his Tragedy of The Brothers, when it was in actual r 
at Druiy-Laue ; and even when it was brought out there, March 3r< 
he made up the produce to the amount of ^1000, and presented i 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

The Revenge may be fairly considered as standing in the very first 
British Tragedy, both as it regards the language and the character o; 
Dark and malevolent as he is represented, some sympathy is exc 
him, by the remembrance that his lofty and impatient spirit has be 
tated by his father's death, his own conquest, captivity, loss of his 
and the indignity of a blow, — all from the same person ; against wl 
open and honourable atonement being impossible, he employs a subtl 
secret vengeance. Mossop represented this character to perfectioi 
it was also excellently performed by J. P. Kemble at Drmy-Lane, '. 
ber 4th, 1801, and by Keau at the same Theatre, May 24th, 1815 
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THE BEGGARS* OPERA : 

BY JOHN OAT. 

Spence, in the words of Pope, relates, that this most celebrated piece origi^ 

nated in a remark made by Swift, ** what an odd, pretty, sort of a thing ^^ 
Newgate pastoral might make '" which Gay was for some time inclined tc^ 
try, though he subsequently preferred a comedy on the same plan. SwifS^ 
disliked the design, but Gay proceeded, shewing his work to both him and 
Pope, who occasionally suggested improrements, though they did not assist 
in the composition. When the piece was finished, neither Pope nor Swift 
thought it could succeed, and Gibber rejected it at Dmry-Lane ; though 
when Congreve perused it, he declared it would proire either a complete 
failure or an astonishing triumph. It was then taken to Rich, at the Little 
Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, where Quin was fixed upon for Maeheath ; 
and, though he disliked the part, attended two rehearsals of it. At the 
close of the last, Walker was heard singing some of the airs with great 
spirit, when Quin pointed him out as far better qualified for the part, and 
he was immediately tried and adopted. Until almost the last rehearsal, it 
was intended to gire the songs without music, and even when it was sug- 
gested by Rich, it was objected to ; but being tried the next time before the 
Duchess of Devonshire, it was universally approved of. 

The Beggar** Opera was produced on Monday, January 29th, 1728, and it's 
success remained doubtful until after the first Act ; though Pope stated that 
he overheard the penetrating Duke of Argyle in the next box, say ** It will 
do, — it must do ; I see it in the eyes of them :" and after the chorus " Let 
us take the road," the audience became more and more favourable, until the 
house was at last in a clamour of applause. The success of the piece was so 
great that it ran 62 nights the first season, though the admirable Provoked 
Husband was in it's full career at Drury-Lane ; and it was also played 30 and 
40 times in several parts of the country, 24 times in Ireland, and 50 times 
at Bath and Bristol. The author's unsolicited profits were upwards of ^£600, 
and, according to a jest of the time, " Rich became Gay, and Gay Rich/* 
The most favourite songs and scenes of the piece were also engraven to 
decorate fans and screens, with the portrait of Lavinia Fenton, who per- 
formed Polly ; whose pathetic style of singing " Oh ! ponder well," first 
attracted the Duke of Bolton, to whom she was ultimately married. Since 
her time, the most eminent performers of the same part have been Mrs. 
Gibber, Miss Brent, Madame Mara, and Mrs. Billington } whilst those of 
Maeheath have been Beard, Lowe, Wilder, Vernon, and Incledon. 
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TOM THUMB : 

A COMlt BURLIS6QUE4 ALTERED FBOM HENRY FIELDING. 

Even to »uch as do not perceive the exquisite satire of this very favourite 
piece, it's broad humour and ludicrous costume generally render it irresisti- 
bly entertaining. The hero and his fate are also extensively familiar, both 
in the popular legend and the ballad ; but whether he really lived "in Ar- 
thur's Court/' early in the sixth century, or, as Heame supposes, were a page 
to King Edgar late in the ninth, or were the ancient German Daumerling, — 
the usual costume of this piece is the full court-dress of the time of it*s pro- 
duction ; with an opera suit of armour for Tom Thumb, and an Amazon's habit 
for Queen Glumdalca, The Duke of Buckingham's very celebrated Rehearsal 
was intended to expose and ridicule tliose showy and bustling plays, which 
in his time were so greatly admired, and the present burlesque embraces the 
absurdities of nearly all the subsequent tragic authors. The interview be- 
tween Queen Glumdalca and the Princeu Huneamunea, in Act ii. Scene 7, is, 
in particular, a parody upon that between Cleopatra and Octavia in Dryden's 
All far Love, Act iii. Scene 1. ', and the several other imitations are pointed 
out in the witty and curious notes which Fielding attached to this piece at 
his last alteration of it, under the name of H. Scriblerus Secondus. 

Tom Thumb was originally produced at the Haymarket, April 24th, 1750, 
in Two Acts only ; when it's success induced the author to add a third, and 
reproduce it at the same Theatre, March 20th, 1731, and at Drury-Lane, 
May 3rd, 1732. It was then entitled The Tragedy of Tragedies ; or the Life 
and Death of Tom Thumb the Great, In Three Acts : Containing, the Rise, Mar- 
riage, Victory, and Death, of Tom Thumb ; the lawful and unlawful Loves of 
King Arthur, Queen Dollallolla, Princess Huneamunea, Queen Glumdalcha, 
Lord Grizzle, ^c. ; the Rivalship, Dispute, and Rebellion, of Lord Grizzle ; the 
memorable BattUs between Lord Grizzle and the Queen of the Giants; with the 
terrible Destruction of both Armies ; the doleful and tragical Apparition of Gaffer 
Thumb ; the Swallowing up of Tom ThunA by the Red Cow ; and the direful, 
terrible, tremendous, and fatal. Catastrophe of all the Noble Persom^es in that 
Heroick Piece, The representation was announced "with proper habits, 
scenes, machines, and other decorations ;" and the day before it took place 
were advertised " books of the Tragedy, with notes by way of key, will be 
published to-morrow at 5 in the evening." 

Tom Thumb was altered from Fielding by Kane O'Hara, with the addition 
of songs, and brought out at Cpvent-Garden as a Musical Burletta in Two 
Acts, October 3rd, 1780, when it was very successful. 
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GEORGE BARNWELL : 

A TRAGEDY^ BY GEORGE LILLO. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Johnson's declaration that he could not regard a 
prose tragedy as dramatic, the merits of The Gamester and the present piece, 
appear almost to prove that, if tl|i subject be of a domestic nature, metre is 
not essential to either excellence or success. The language of this drama is 
sufficiently exalted for the expression of the sentiments of the several cha- 
racters, who are all designed from ordinary life : but by such as desire his- 
torical propriety, it will probably be censured as too modem ; because in 
Scene 1, the time is stated to be the year when Walsingham contrived to 
delay the sailing of the Spanish Armada for more than a twelvemonth, by 
procuring Sutton and other English merchants to have the King of Spain's 
bills protested at Genoa, about 1586. Though this Tragedy doubtless relates 
a fact which might then have occurred, the actual circumstances remain 
still undiscovered ; the author having taken his plot from a popular tale in 
verse, printed as early as the middle of the seventeenth century, entitled 
An excellent Ballad of George Barnwell, an Apprentice of London, who thrice 
robbed his Master, and murdered his Uncle in Ludlow, — The Tune is The Mer- 
chant. Lillo's scene, however, is ** London and an adjacent village,'' and 
tradition has long reported the spot to be Camberwell-Grove. 

This pathetic drama was first performed by the Summer-Compafty of 
actors at Drury-Lane, June 22nd, 1731 ; and, perhaps, the tune of the old 
ballad suggested the original announcement of A New Play called The Mer- 
chant, or the True History of George Barnwell : which, on the second night, 
the 25th, was altered to The London Merchant, or the True Story of George 
Barnwell ; under which title it was played 17 times almost without inter- 
mission, in a very hot season. It excited such universal attention, that on 
Friday, July Snd, the Queen sent for the manuscript, which Wilks carried 
to Hampton-Court. 

Mrs. Gibber was the first performer of Maria, and delivered the Epilogue ; 
Mrs. Butler was Millwood, and Theophilus Gibber spake the Prologue, and 
was the origioal George Barnwell ; but though these were all highly admired, 
the most honourable applause was that given in 1752, to Ross and Mrs. 
Pritchard, whose impressive performance awakened and preserved a young 
man in the same circumstances as Barnwell, The fact is related in a letter 
from the eccentric Dr. Barrowby to Ross ; who added, that for nine or ten 
years he regularly received at his benefit, a note with ten guineas sealed 
up, sent from one whom his excellent acting had saved from ruin. 
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THE DEVIL TO PAY: 

A BALLAD-FABCE^ ALTERED FROM CHARLES COFFEY. 

It has been asserted that the original stoiy of this piece, and even some 
of the names, are to be found in a yery ancient Danish romance ; but the 
ordinary account of it*8 derivation is, that from the episode of Mopta in 
Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, Thomas Jevon, assisted, perhaps, by Shadwell, 
wrote his Devil rfa W^e, in Three Acts, performed at the Duke's Theatre in 
Dorset-Gardens in 1686, which was altered into the Ballad-Opera of The 
Devil to Pay by Coffey and John MotUey, by the addition of Songs, each 
undertaking an act and a half. Their version was produced by the Summer- 
Company at Drury-Lane, August 6th, 1731, as avowedly taken from Jevon's 
play, with a new Prologue : but the announcement that " tickets delivered 
out in the author's name, will be taken any night this Opera is performed," 
perhaps indicated that it's success was somewhat doubtful ; though it was 
added that printed books of it would be published on Tuesday, the 10th, 
and iK)ld in the Theatre. Some parts of the performance, however, gave 
great offence, especially the character of a non-conforming clergyman. Chap- 
lain to Lady Loverule ; some of whose speeches still retain a few puritanical 
sentences. The piece, therefore, appears to have been played only three 
nights, the first season ; and the very evening on which it was advertised for 
publication, there was no performance, the day of playing having been 
changed from Tuesday to Wednesday, " at the desire of several worthy 
citizens :" whilst the next pieces announced were George Barnwell, and a 
revival of Gay's What d'ye Call It? though it is added, that "tickets deli- 
vered out for the Devil to Pay will be taken at this play." Theophilus 
Cibber then reduced it to it's present form of One Act, omitting the objec- 
tionable character, and, adding one song by his father, Colley Cibber, and 
another by Lord Rochester, written fifty years previous, — he gave it the mo- 
dern second title of Tlie Wives Metamorphosed, and re-produced it at Drury- 
Lane, October Snd, 1731, when it was acted 52 nights the same season. 

The original performer of Jobsen was Harper, a coarse comedian of great 
humour, and leader of a strolling company well known at the old English 
fairs, and his acting greatly advanced him both in reputation and salary. 
Nell was first played by Miss Raftor, more famous as Kitty Clive, who was 
also indebted to her part for the rise of her notoriety, and for the doubling 
of her salary ; but the talents of the late Mrs. Jordan in the same character 
were certainly equal to those of any actress who preceded her^ She first 
appeared in it at Drury-Lane, in October, 1788, for her own benefit. 
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THE MOCK-DOCTOR j OR, THE DUMB LADY CURED ; 

A FARCE, BY HENBY FIELDING. 

Though Mrs. Centliyre boasted that her Bold Stroke for a Wife waa entirely 
English humour, and was not in any part taken from the French, the acknow- 
ledged contrary seems to have been no objection to the present piece ; since 
it was originally announced as " done from the French of Moliere." It was 
first represented by the Summer actors at Drury-Lane, June S3rd, 1732 ; and, 
as the Theatre had been closed from the 13th, the bills stated that ** the com- 
pany being employed in rehearsing several new pieces, &c. could not per- 
form till this day; but will positively continue to act twice a week as 
usual." From the limited nature of the season, therefore, this entertainment 
could not be at first very frequently performed ; though it was perfectly 
successful, and it's repetition, even to the present time, is a proof of it's 
intrinsic merit and humour. 

Theophilus Gibber, Jun. was the original Gregory, or Mock-Doctor, as the 
bills styled him, Stoppelaer was Leander, and Miss Raftor, afterwards Mrs. 
Clive, played Dorcas, whose rising talent is referred to by the author in his 
preface : in modem times the former part has been excellently sustained by 
Mr. Mathews. The scene is laid in a village in France, near a wood ; and 
the time of action is from the morning to the evening of one day. 

The well-known original of The Mock Doctor, is Moliere's lively Mtde- 
ein malgr6 lui; of which Fielding, with a congenial humour, has given a 
sprightly and happy translation, differing from the plot and action of the 
French piece only where the genius of his own nation required him to vary. 
Gregory** deception is, perhaps, after all, entirely foreign to English habits, 
though similar characters are to be found in Le Sage and other novelists, 
who most probably delineated them from the life. Fielding added to his 
Moek'Doctor nine airs adapted to popular tunes, and entitled it a ballad-farce, 
but these are now commonly reduced to one. In his preface. Fielding ob- 
serves that Moliere produced his piece in a very few days, to be acted with 
The Misanthrope, an excellent play, but too grave for the French stage ; though 
together they proved extremely successful. In like manner The Mock- Doctor 
originated in the author's Comedy of The Old Debauchees not being of itself 
long enough for a night's entertainment ; and, as it had met with great ap- 
plause from the town, he wos unwilling, says an advertisement anterior to 
the performance of the Farce, that it should " suffer by the addition of old 
and worn-out entertaimnents, and has therefore permittai the production of 
the present at a more disadvantageous season than he at first intended." 
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FATAL CURIOSITY:, 

A TBAOBDY, BY OBOROB LILLO. 

Most of the dmnu of thia author are derived from certain of those popular 
and domeatic legends, which seldom fail of creating t more genend and 
powerful interest, than the loftiest heroical tragedies. He had, however, 
to contend with the pompous taste of his time ; and, on the production of 
his George Barnwell, man j of 'the theatrical critics formed a contemptuous 
notion of it because it was founded upon an old ballad : some thousands of 
which are said to have been used in one daj, for making a degrading com- 
parison between the popular tale and the Tragedy. The story of the present 
drama was originally related in a pamphlet entitled New from Penryn, in 
Cornwall, of a mott bloody and unexampled Murther, very lately committed by a 
Father on his owne SonnOt (who was lately returned from the Indyes) at the itati- 
gation of a mereUess Stepmother, Together with their several mott wretched endes : 
being all performed in the month of September last, AnnolStS, 4to. black-letter. 
The events here related are also said to have really occurred at Bobellan, 
a small manor, in the parish of Gluvias in Cornwall* Harris, in his Philo' 
logical Inquiries, Lond. 1781, gives an analysis of the story, and observes 
that it contains the model of a perfect tragic fable. 

Lillo derived his narrative from Dr. Thomaa Frankland*s Annals of the 
Reigns of James I. and Charles I., Lond. 1681, folio, in which it fdUows an 
account of the unhappy ^ate of Sir Walter Raleigh ; whence the author was 
probably led to fix the date of this piece soon after the accomplished naviga- 
tor's return from Guiana and committal to the Tower, August 10th, 1617. 
The scene is Penryn, and the time of action a part of two days. 

This Tragedy was originally produced at the Haymarket, M^ 27th, 1756, 
under the title of GuiU ifs own Punishment, or Fatal Curiosity : being a true 
story in common life, and the incidents extremely ajfecting. Written by the Au- 
thor of George Barnwell, It ran for six nights the first season, the performers 
being, Roberts Old Wilmot, Davies Young Wilmot, and Agnes Mrs. Charke ; 
but Bensley and Palmer, senior, were perhaps the best representatives of 
the unfortunate father and sod. After this piece had lain unacted for fifty 
years, George Colman, senior, revived it, with several careful revisions and 
improvements, at the Haymarket, June 29th, 1782, when it was acted ele- 
ven times. The late Henry Mackenzie produced an unsuccessful alteration 
of it at Covent-Garden, February 10th, 1784, called The Shipwreck, or Fatal 
Curiosity, in 5 acts, and containing some new characten, and especially one 
of a grandson of Old Wilmot, 
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GUSTAVUS VASAi 
THE DELIVERER OF HIS COUNTRY : 

A TRAGEDY^ BY HENXY BROOKE. 

In September 1737, the hottility ^tween George II. and the Frinee of 
Wales, produced a commaad from the Kisg that the latter should leave St. 
James's ; and the Prince subsequently formed a separate Court at Leicester- 
House, to which the Whig interest and it's followers resorted, and from 
which issued a continual opposition against the administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole. The party availed itself of all the powers of elegant literature, 
as well as of the ordinary political weapons of periodical journals, pam* 
phlets, and coarse satires ; for, though the prose writers in it's employ were 
the most numerous, it was from the poets that the greatest effects were 
expected. Thus Paul Whitehead had aided it's designs by his poem of 
Mannen ; Fielding by yarious touches in his comedies and farces ^ Glorer 
by his Leanidas, which was supposed to allegorise a popular stand against 
tyranny ; and on Brooke's arriral in London in search of literary employ- 
ment, he was encouraged to strike another patriotic blow in the present most 
enthusiastic Tragedy : in which Trollio, the Swedish minister, was certainly 
intended for Walpole, however unjustly. The piece was accepted at Drury- 
Lane, but after it had been five weeks in rehearsal, when the performers 
were perfect in their parts, the day of representation was fixed for Mon- 
day, March 19th, 1739, and the author had disposed of many hundred 
tickets, — on the preceding Friday, the 16th, an Order was sent him from 
the Lord -Chamberlain to prohibit the performance. The piece was pub- 
lished, however, April 25th, 1739, at 5s. each copy, and on May l!^ an 
inferior edition at Is. 6d., — ^both of which sold so extensively, that Victor 
declares that Brooke cleared more than ^1000 by it's sale. It may be 
curious to state that it was intended for Quin to have performed Guttavus, 
Cibber Trollio, Mills Andenon, Milward Arvida, Mrs. Giffard ChritHna, tmd 
Mrs. Butler Guttava, After some alterations this Tragedy was performed 
in Ireland, under the title of The Patriot ; and on December 28th, 1805, it 
was produced at Covent-Garden under it's own title, by license of the Lord- 
Chamberlain, to exhibit Master Betty, the Young Roscius, in the principal ' 
character : when neither the piece nor the actor were very successful. 

The historical materials of Guttavus Vasa were probably taken from the 
Abb^ Vertot's Hittoire des Revolutunu de Siuds, Hague : 1729, 4to. The scene 
is Dalecarlia, a Northern province of Sweden ; and the time extends from 
six months after the escape of Gustavus from the fortress of Calo in Jut- 
land to the mines, about 1520, fto his election as King of Sweden in 1521. 
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THE LYING VALET : 

A FABCE, BY DAVID GABBICK. 

It is well-known that the celebrated author of this piece made his first 
appearance in London at the Theatre in Great Ajliffe Street, Goodman's- 
Fields, in the part of Richard III., on October 19th, 1741 ; and the present 
piece was prodaced at the same house, on the following November 30th. 
Garrick had that erening performed Chcmumt in The Orphan, to which he 
added the part of Sharp in his own Farce, and the deliverj of the original 
Epilogue. This entertainment was extremely successful at Goodman's- 
Fields, being plajed upwards of twenty nights the first season ; and upon 
the removal of the author to Drury-Lane, in 1743, he took his piece with 
him, improved it, and reproduced it there in nearly it*s present form. It's 
success was so considerable as to cause it to be transmitted as a lasting and 
profitable performance to every theatre in England. When the main princi- 
ple of this Farce is admitted, the incidents and persons are natural and 
well -designed. With all it's vivacity, liowever, it has been observed that it 
possesses but little attraction on the modem stage, which is attributable to 
either the change in taste, manners, and humour, since it's first production ; 
or to the want of a less censurable and more diverting talent in Sharp : for 
in comparison with many other dramatic characters of the same class he has 
but little wit or mirth, since mere lying can never be humour. 

It is probable that there is no truth in the report which refers the original 
hint of The Lying Valet to the French Stage ; as well because the title of 
it's supposed prototype has never yet been mentioned, as because at the 
time when it appeared, the author had perhaps no means of availing him- 
self of the pieces of foreign theatres. It must be observed, however, that 
this Farce wiU be found, upon examination, to be an alteration of the second 
of the five sh(»rt dramas which form the very curious entertainment of Peter 
Antony Motteux, called Novelty, ai' Every Act a Play ; orig^ally performed 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1697 : the part referred to is entitled All Without 
Money, *' Scene, the Pall-Mall." The scene of the present piece is also laid 
in London, and the time of action the morning and evening of the same day. 

On the reproduction of The Lying Valet at Drury-Lane, the part of Kitty 
Pry was performed by Mrs. Clive, to whose well-known vivacity it was 
excellently adapted. Perhaps Garrick was never exceeded as Sharp, though 
even in his time Yates acted it very frequently and with great applause, and 
was succeeded by Shuter ; and Mr. Mathews has also* played the character 
with irresistible comic talent. 
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MISS IN HER TEENS : 



A FABCE. BY DAVID GABRICK. 



Notwithstanding the extravagantly-ludicrous character of this entertain- 
ment, Murphy, in his l^e of the author, considers it to have effected a great 
moral benefit to society, in exposing and banishing two classes of persons 
ridiculed under the names of Fribble and Captain Flash, He states that at 
the time this piece was produced, the Coffee-houses of London were infested 
by a number of young officers, who entered with a martial air, wearing fierce 
Kevenhuller-hats, and long swords ; and who paraded the rooms with fero- 
city, and were always ready to draw without provocation. In direct contrast 
to this race of braggarts, was a class of fashionable triflers who thought it 
most graceful to unsex themselves, and make a display of more than femi- 
nine softness. To expose both these to contempt and ridicule, was the design 
of Miss in her Teens ; and it's excellent acting effected a reformation. 

This very amusing Farce was originally produced at Coven t-Garden, 
January 17th, 1747, with the second title of The Medley of Lovers ; and ran 
for fourteen nights, when it was stopped by the illness of Garrick. Upon 
it*s fifteenth representation, that performer unexpectedly found his name 
announced for an additional benefit ; for Kich, the manager, declared that 
the piece had proved so profitable, and was so meritorious, that the acknow- 
ledgement would have been insufficient without such a recompense : to 
which the author replied that he valued the reward for that reason only. It 
is probable, however, that his own performance as the beau, and those of 
Woodward 9s Flash, Yates as Puff, and Mrs. Clive as Tag, were the chief 
attractions of the piece. That Garrick*s appearance and acting were both 
surpassingly excellent,^ there are many testimonies ; but there are, perhaps, 
few stronger than Colley Cibber's praise of him to a nobleman at White's, 
which was uttered solely with the view to degrade him : " See him, my 
Lord, by all means, he is the completest pretty little doll figure for a Fribble 
you ever saw in your life. An admirable Fribble ! such mincing, and am- 
bling ! — Well, he must be something of a clever fellow, too, to write up to 
his own character so well as he has done in this part." — Russell and R. 
Palmer were considered as the best Fribble and Flash on the modem stage. 
The original parts of Sir Simon Loveit and the Aunt are now properly omitted. 

The first idea of Miss in her Teens is said to have been taken from La Pari- 
sienne of the French actor and dramatist, Florent-Carton D*Ancourt ; and 
the hint of the celebrated fighting scene from one in an English Comedy by 
Charles Johnstone, produced in 1701. 
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THE SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND : 

A COMEDY, BY BENJAMIN HOADLY, M.D. 

Ip the merit of a drama be estimated by it's success, the character of this 
piece most be of a very elevated standard ; for, though the first night pre- 
sented a considerable previous opposition, yet, from the time the curtain 
rose, the performance gradually overcame it, and elicited universal applause. 
Though The Sugpieious Husband must be always regarded as an excellent 
Comedy, and is still acted with success, it's merits are, perhaps, pleasing 
rather than striking; and the vivacity of the plot and action prevents it's 
imperfections of design, character, and language, from being too rigidly 
noticed : yet the parts of Ranger, Mr. Strictland, and Clarinda, are lively, 
well-drawn, and expressive. The former is a perfect portrait of a thought- 
less, spirited, and undesigning, rover, from whom it was originally intended 
to have called this piece The Rake ; and to Garrick's inimitable performance 
of the part may be chiefly attributed the success of the Comedy during it's 
first run. Strictland, from whom the play now derives it's name, is imi- 
tated from Ben Jonson's Kitely, and it was originally so excellently played 
by Bridgewater, that, though he was otherwise an actor of no great talent, 
he received very considerable applause ; and on selecting the character for 
his benefit, assigned the public approval as his reason. The original Cla- 
rinda was Mrs. Pritchard. In modem times, the same parts have been most 
successfully performed by Elliston, Pope, and Miss Duncan. The charac- 
ter of Jack Meggot, originally played by Woodward, is observed by Foote, 
to be intended as an experiment whether Italy would furnish a traveller, 
whose follies should prove as ridiculous and diverting as the numerous 
characters of a similar kind from France ; but, no sooner is the attention 
attracted to him, than he eludes it: and though "he does survive the loss 
of his monkey, Otho, he is never tolerable company afterwards." The scene 
of this piece is London, and the time of action about thirty-six hours. 

Dr. Hoadly's Suspicious Husband was first acted at Co vent-Garden, February 
12th, 1747, with *< the characters all new dressed;" the Prologue being 
spoken by Kyan, and the Epilogue by Mrs. Pritchard. If s run was stopped 
after the twelfth night by the illness of Garrick, but the piece was re-pro- 
duced on March Slst, with Chapman in the part of Ranger, until he could 
resume it. George II. is said to have been so well pleased with this Comedy 
that he sent the author o£*100. He appears, however, to have had several 
envious censurers; to silence whom Macklin produced his Farce of The 
Sv^icious Husband Criticised, or the Plague of Envy, at Drury-Lane. 
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THE GAMESTER : 

A TBAGBDYy BY EDWARD MOOBE. 

When the present most solemn and affecting drama was first performed, it 
was expected that the public would treat it with yindictiye seyerity, the 
author's Comedy of Gil BUu haying been forced upon the town seyeral times 
after the strongest disapproyal. The Key. Joseph Spence, therefore, per- 
mitted The Gametttr for the first four nights to be attributed to himself, and 
it was applauded accordingly ; but when the real author became known, some 
of the most forward preyious admirers of the Tragedy, were the very first to 
condemn it as Moore's. After all, howeyer, they knew not whose compo- 
sition they censured, since the interyiew between LewMn and Stukely in 
Act iy. Scene 1, is said to haye been written by Garrick. 

The Gamester was first performed at Drury-Lane, February T'th, 1753, after 
some delay, as the original bill states that '* The Managers being engaged 
to act Two New Plays this winter, could not longer defer this Tragedy in 
waiting for Mr. Hayard's recoyery ; Mr. Dayies, at a yery short warning, has 
willingly undertaken the character which Mr. Hayard was to haye acted, and 
humbly hopes for the indulgence of the public." It is generally stated that 
the original success of this drama was but indifferent ; but on the Tenth night 
of it's performance, February 17th, the following notice is inserted in the bills 
of the day : " 'Tis hoped that the ladies and gentlemen who haye taken places 
for this Play for Monday and Tuesday next, will not take it ill that it is 
deferred for a few days ; it being impossible to continue acting the principal 
character without some respite." That part was performed by Garrick, 
Mossop was Lewson, and Dayies played Stukely instead of Hayard ; Mrs. 
Pritchard was Mrs, Beverley, and Miss Haughton was Charlotte, The pre- 
sent Tragedy was one of the earliest in which Mr. J. P. Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons appeared together, and their solemn and affecting performance was 
first exhibited at Drury-Lane in 1784. Mr. C. Kemble has also frequently 
played the Gqmester with great ability ; whilst the part of his amiable wife 
was excellently sustained by Miss O'Neill, who first performed it at Coyent- 
Garden, December 14th, 1815, and by Miss Fanny Kemble at the same 
Theatre, February 25th, 1830. Cooke was also particularly excellent in 
Stukely, and it has been said that the character died with him. 

The Gamester was originally censured too deep to be witnessed ; but when 
Dr. Young saw it in manuscript, he obseryed that gaming required as seyere 
caustic as the last act ; and it was supposed that many persons were enraged 
chiefly at haying their fayourite yice so powerfully and openly attacked. 
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BARBAROSSA : 

A TRAGEDY^ BY THE REV. JOHN BROWN^ D.D. 

Voltaire's Merope is generally supposed to have suggested the original 
design of this drama ; for though the distresses of Zaphira in the present 
piece fall far short of those of the heroine in the former, there is a very close 
resemhlance hetween Eumenes heing suspected as his own murderer, and 
Achmet declaring himself to be such. The history of the Tragedy is derived 
from the well-known adventures of the Greek Pirate Aruch Barbarossa ; who, 
having been solicited to aid the Algerines against Charles V. in 1516, made 
himself sovereign of their country by privately murdering Prince Selim Eu- 
temif and seizing upon the person of his widow Zaphira. She rejected him, 
and he was at length defeated and slain by her son and his allies, about the 
end of 1517, at which period the action of the Tragedy takes place ; the 
scene being laid in ** the royal pala<ie of Algiers, and the time being a few 
hours about midnight." Dr. Brown, perhaps, derived his account of these 
events, from the stately and romantic narrative of them in A Compleat His- 
tory of the Piratical States of Barbary, London : 1750. 12mo. The story is 
also to be found in The London Magazine for 1754, Vol. xxiii. page 531. 

The Tragedy of Barbarossa was originally brought out at Drury-Lane, 
December 17th, 1754 ; when Garrick performed Achmetf Mossop the Usur- 
per, and Mrs. Gibber Zaphira, Garrick also furnished both the Prologue 
and Epilogue, the former of which he spake in the character of a Country- 
boy ; the latter being delivered by Woodward as a Fine Gentleman. The 
excellent acting of this piece, however, supported it but about eleven nights 
only. 

It was in the character of Achfnet in Barbarossa, that William Henry West 
Betty, the Young Roscius, first appeared in London, at Coven t- Garden, 
December 1st, 1804 ; after having excited the greatest interest and admi- 
ration in the country. As he was then 13 years old, and the Prince is sup- 
posed to be about 20, the character was well adapted to his appearance ; 
and he performed it with considerable talent, and with the most unbounded 
applause. The multitudes which followed him were so excessive, that they 
assembled round the Theatre by one o'clock on the day of his coming-out ; 
and the moment the house was opened it was literally overflowing. His 
first engagement was for 50 guineas each night, with a free benefit ; and he 
also performed at intervals at Drury-Lane upon the same terms, and with 
equal popularity and applause : but when he returned to the London Stage in 
December 1805, his attraction had declined, and soon passed entirely away. 
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THE APPRENTICE : 

A FARCE, BY ARTHUR MURPHY. 

Thb intention of this entertaining dramfttic satire, was to expose and ridi- 
cole the absurd and prevalent passion of apprentices and other yonng per- 
sons, for uniting themselves into those mischievous societies called Spouting- 
Clubs ; in the ambition to become theatrical kings, lovers, and heros. Being 
in general without either the appropriate talents or education for the stage, 
these aspirants mistook noise and nonsense for energy, eloquence, and dra- 
matic genius ; and thus, whilst thej mutilated and corrupted the works of 
the authors whom thej recited, they rejected common-sense, despised the 
ordinary duties of life, and too often fatally destroyed both their time and 
their reputation. The present attempt 

" To check these herot, and their Uurelt crop. 
To bring them back to reaeon, — and the shop,"— 

contributed in some degree to restrain their folly, though it could not en- 
tirely suppress it ; and the entertainment received considerable applause. 

The Apprentice was the first dramatic work of Murphy, and was produced 
' at Drury-Lane, January Snd, 1756, during the very short time he was on 
the stage, by the advice of his friend Foote ; and it is remarked in a con- 
temporary critique, that such a satire on actors would probably not have 
been brought forward, if the author himself had not been one of them. The 
principal original performers were Yates, who acted Wingate ; Vaughan, 
who played Simon, Gargle's servant, with a considerable degree of genuine 
natural simplicity, seldom met with on the stage ; and Woodward, who re- 
presented Dickf The Apprentice, with infinite humour, both in his action and 
manner of dressing him. Garrick wrote the Prologue, and the author khmelf 
delivered it, habited in a full suit of black, both as the usual dress for such 
speeches, and as mourning for the doubtful fate of himself and of the piece 
which was to come ; and Mrs. Clive spake a very witty Epilogue, in her 
own person, as an actress not included in the performance. The whole ori- 
ginal run of The Apprentice appears to have been but about eleven nights ; 
when it was interrupted by the production of Garrick's Florixel and Perdita, 
and Catherine and Petruchio, from Shakspeare's Winter'i Tale and Taming of 
the Shrew, which came out together on January 91st. 

After the original performer of l>\fik, tlie Younger Bannister has been the 
most celebrated and excellent actor of the character, and was particularly 
admired for his delivery of the original Prologue. The scene of The Appren- 
tice is London, and the time of action is within twenty-four hours. 
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DOUGLAS : 

A TRAGEDY, BY THE REV. JOHN HOME. 

Av ancient Scottish Ballad, entitled Child Maurice, ia the well-known foun- 
dation of this very celebrated drama ; and which, according to natire tradi- 
tion, commemorates facts, the very scenes whereof are jet pointed out in 
the Forest of Dundaff in Stirlingshire, and a precipitous cliff overhanging 
the water of Carron, on the lands of Halbertshire, where once stood the 
Castle of Lord Barnard, Ae Randolf^ of the Tragedy. A small brook 
joining the Carron, about five miles above these lands, and a hill near the 
source of the stream, — are yet called " the Earl's burn,'' and " the Earl's 
hill," in memory of the unfortunate Child, who " was an Earl's son ;" and 
he himself is still said to have been exceedingly beautiful, and remarkable 
for the length and elegance of his yellow hair, which covered him like a 
golden mist. — ^The action of the present piece occupies one day, during 
an invasion of the Danes, a considerable time subsequent to the First Cru- 
sade in A.D. 1065 ; though they never entered Scotland as foe* after it. 

The Tragedy of DougUu was originally brought out at Edinburgh, Decern* 
her 14th, 1756, Norval being played by Digges, and was repeated for several 
acting-nights, with very considerable applause ; there having never been so 
great a run upon any piece in Scotland. The Presbytery of Glasgow, how- 
ever, on February 2nd, 1757, addressed " an Admonition and Exhortation" 
to the Presbytery of Edinburgh, containing a complaint against Mr. Home, 
as a Clergyman of the Scottish Church, for having written, composed, and 
procured this drama to be acted ; and also for having been present at it's 
representation, more than once, with several other ministers : upon which 
Home immediately resigned his^ charge. 

After having been refused by Garrick, D<mglai was first performed in 
London, at Covent-Garden, March 14th, 1757, when Barry was the original 
Norval, Smith, Glenalvon, and Mrs. Woffington Lady Randolph ; but it's run 
was not more than ten nights the first season. Since that time Cooke has 
been celebrated as Glenalvon, Mrs. Siddons as Lady Randolph, and the two 
Kembles, Holman, H. Johnston, and Master Betty, as "Norval. The first 
appearance of the latter in London in that very appropriate character, was at 
Covent-Garden, December 4th, 1804, and at Drury-Lane on the 10th of the 
same month. He looked aiid performed it with such excellence, that when 
he previously acted it at Edinburgh, the author of DougUu, then in his 70th 
year, who was present, declared that it was the first time he had ever seen 
the part personified as he originally conceived and composed it. 
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^ ISABELLA; OR, THE FATAL MARRIAGE : 

A TRAOEDY, ALTERED FROM 80UTHEBKE BY DAVID GABBICK. 

Mrf. Behn's Norel of The Nun, or the Fair Vow-Breaker, is acknowledged 
hy Southeme to have furnished the plot of this drama ; to which maj be 
added the Eighth tale in the Third Day of Boccaccio's Decameron, as con- 
taining the probable original of Fernando being persuaded that he had been 
dead, buried, and in purgatory « which character and incident, howerer, are 
now omitted. The present piece was first produced at Drury-Lane, in 
January, 1694, as a Tragi- Comedy, under the title of The Fatal Marriage, 
or Innocent AduUery ; and was received with considerable and deserved ap- 
plause. Of the drama in this state, all the tragic part has great merit, and 
is intensely affecting ; but it is deformed by comic scenes, greatly inferior to 
the remainder, like those in the author's Oroonoko, though they are perhaps 
still more out of place here, and on their account The Fatal Marriage has 
frequently been laid aside for a considerable time. This objection, however, 
was removed io the excellent alteration by Garrick, in which all the comic 
parts were omitted, excepting so much of the characters of the Nunc, and 
Sampum, the Porter, as are naturally connected with the story of the heroine. 
He re-produced it at Drury-Lane, December 2nd, 1757, under the present 
title, when it ran for about eleven nights ; but it has been ever since re- 
garded as a Tragedy of genuine excellence, and an established and at- 
tractive favourite. 

The scene is Bruxelles, the period is about seven years after the close of 
the twenty-four years siege of Candia by the Turks, in 1669, and the time 
of action appears to be about three days. 

' Of the performers in this Tragedy, the most eminent in Biron have been 
Williams, the original, Garrick who performed it on his revival. Smith, J. P. 
and C. Kemble, and Young. Powell was the first Carlot, who was followed 
by Davies, in Garrick's revival ; and Betterton, as ViUeroy, was succeeded by 
Havard. The arduous part of habella was originally sustained by Mrs. 
Barry, in 1757 by Mrs. Gibber, and subsequently by Mrs. Yates, Mrs. 
Crawford, Miss Younge, afterwards Mrs. Pope, and Mrs. Siddons, who first 
came out in the character at Drury-Lane, October 12th, 1782, and who pos- 
sessed all the advantages and excellencies of her predecessors. Since her 
time. Miss Smith, the present Mrs. Bartley, Miss O'Neill, and Miss Fanny 
Kemble, hare performed the part with very considerable talent. The former 
acted it at Drury-Lane in 1813, and the two latter first appeared in it No- 
vember 4th, 1814, and April 28th, 1830; both at Covent Garden. 
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THE GUARDIAN : 

A COMEDY^ BY DAVID OARRICK. 

It is properly observed in a contemporary criticism upon this pleasing and 
elegant little drama, that it is not calculated to gratify by intricacy of in- 
trigue, or a succession of various events, but by the interesting simplicity of 
single, but tender, incident,-— the virtuous and grateful affection of a ward for 
her guardian ; and the difficulties to which she is reduced by several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to disclose her passion. The comic part arises out of her 
supposed attachment to Young Clackitt, his own travelled conceit, and foreign 
affectation, the humorous character of his testy uncle, and the forward lo- 
quacity of Lucy ; all which, however, are written with the most delicate 
pleasantry. 

The whole piece was a translation of La PupilU, or The Ward, one of the 
best and most celebrated of the Comedies of Christophe Barth^lemi Fagan, 
produced June 5th, 1734, and which even yet remains upon the French 
stage. La Harpe, in his Cours de Litterature, attributes it's success to the 
tenderness and elegance of Mademoiselle Gaussin, who performed Julie, the 
Ward ; but the natural and simple plot, the easy and sentimental language, 
and the well -supported characters, possess a considerable degree of intrinsic 
merit. A delicate and artless vivacity is the general characteristic of Fagan's 
dramas, and Garrick has most happily transferred the same spirit into the 
present piece, which he published as a translation only, with such alterations 
as another language and different manners required. Perhaps one of La 
Harpe's remarks on La Pupitle is also expressive of the principal defect of 
The Guardian ; since it states that " the piece is finished even in the early 
scenes of it, for unless the tutor had sworn to be deaf, blind, and stupid, he 
must have discovered his ward's passion for him, when she has told it to 
him twenty times in the clearest manner, and written to him in terms it was 
impossible to miscomprehend." 

The Guardian was originally produced at Drury-Lane, February 3rd, 1759, 
for the benefit of the eccentric and unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, then 
in confinement for debt. It's first run was only thirteen nights, though that 
success appeared to be beyond the author's expectations, and he returned his 
thanks *' to the public for their kind indulgence, and to the performers for 
their great care." The original cast of characters was very strong, for 
Garrick himself played Heartly, Yates was Sir Charles Clackit, Miss Pritchard 
was Harriot, and Mrs. Clive was Lucy, On the modern stage Mr. Murray 
has been the most celebrated performer of The Guardian. 
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HIGH LWE BELOW STAIRS : 

A FARCE^ BT THE RET, JAMES TOWN LET. 

The materials of the present most excellent and entertaining dramatic sa- 
tire, were doubtless easily to be found in real life, but a bint for it was cer- 
tainly taken from Sir Richard Steele's amusing paper on the manners of 
servants, forming No. 88 oi.Tlie SpectatoTf published in 1711 ; in which a 
party of footmen attending their masters at the House of Lords, are addressed 
by the titles of the noblemen to whom they belong. Steele himself also ap- 
pears to have had an intention of dramatising the same folly ; for in his 
Epittolary Correspondence published by Nichols in 1809, is the fragment of 
a play by him, called The Gentleman, founded upon the same circumstance. 

High Life below Stairs was originally brought out at Drury-Lane, October 
31st, 1759, and met with considerable success, being performed twenty -one 
times before the close of the year ; but upon it's production at Edinburgh, 
January 16th, 1760, the manager Love received a letter, declaring vengeance 
upon the house and the performers if it were acted, and stating that upwards 
of seventy persons were engaged to prevent it. The Farce was nevertheless 
played, though a riot was attempted in " the Footman's GalleTy,''. a part of 
the house to which servants attending parties to the Theatre, were admitted 
gratis ; but the place was cleared by force, and the manager directed to take 
away the privilege. Other letters were afterwards sent, and a reward for the 
discovery of the writers offered without success ; but the insolence of these 
persons was the cause of an almost general association of the nobility and 
gentry of Scotland, by which the mercenary system of vales was mutually 
abolished, to the giving of which the recent disorder was attributed. A 
farther account of these curious circnmstlmces will be found in Volume xzii. 
of The Scots Magazine* 

It was most probably in consequence of this violent opposition, that the 
author of this Farce remained so long unknown. It was frequently attri- 
buted to Garrick, aud Dibdin referred it to Dr. Hoadly ; but Murphy was 
satisfied before his death that it was really written by the Rev. James Town- 
ley, Head-Master of Merchant Taylor's School, from the testimonials of his 
surviving son. 

The principal original actors in this piece were O'Brien, as Lovel, Palmer 
as the Dyke's Servant, Yates as Philip, King as Sir Harry, Mrs. Abington as 
Lady Bab, and Mrs; Clive as Kitty : and their most eminent successors have 
been Woodward, Liston, and Farley, in the parte of Sir Harry and " my 
Lord Dtt/ce." 
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LOVE A LA MODE: 

A FARCE, BY CHARLB8 MACKLIN. 

Some time before the nnsaccessfiil speculation of Bany and Macldin erect- 
ing the Dublin Theatre in 1757, when they were passing an erening at a 
tavern near Covent-Oarden ; — a tall, handsome, and well-formed, Irish sol- 
dier, took his seat in the same box, and entered into conversation with them 
with great familiaritj and good humour. Bany was peculiarly possessed of 
the talents for drawing out his character, and the stranger frankly told them 
his history : how he was originally intended for the Church, and went to 
France with an uncle who was a priest, when, luckily , his relative died, and 
left him at liberty to enter the Army. He enlisted in the Prussian service, 
and was in most of the battles of Frederick, who made him a lieutenant ; 
and he was then come to England to receive the bequest of a relation. He 
also entertained them with several Irish songs, and an account of his gaieties 
abroad ; and when Macklin, who passed for an Englishman, pretended to at- 
tribute his successful gallantries to the charm of his having a tail behind, as 
common to all Irishmen, he actually offered to convince him of his mistake, 
and grayely assured him that an Hibernian, in that respect at least, was 
nothing better than another man. His good-natured simplicity led Macklin 
to think of bringing his character on the stage, and mentioning it to Barry 
the next day, he was so much pleased as to promise to perform the part ; 
and to encourage Macklin by a wager that he would not produce his drama 
in three months. In six weeks, however, great part of a five-act Comedy 
was ready, the treat was given, and the author engaged to complete bis piece 
before the end of the season. When it was finished, he solicited the advice 
of Murphy, who considered that the plot and character were insufficient for a 
Comedy, and would prove more successful in an after-piece. The author 
was offended, but the same decision was given by Chetwynd ; the alteration 
was made, and the piece was produced at Drury-Lane, December 12th, 1759, 
Macklin performing Sir Archy Mac Sarcatm, Moody Sir CaUaghan (yBral- 
laghan, King * Squire Groom, and Miss Macklin CharhUe, It ran about ten 
nights ; but in 1762 it was played with great success in Dublin, when Barry 
personified the Irishman to perfection. The most eminent modem actors in 
this piece have been Cooke in Sir Archy, Lewis in * Squire Groom, Simmons 
as Mordecai, and Waddy and Johnstone in Sir Callaghan, 

The above is the author's account of the origin of this piece, but the idea 
of the catastrophe has been referred to Theophilus Cibber's Comedy of The 
Lover, acted at Drury-Lane in 1730. 
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THE JEALOUS WIFE : 

A COMBDT, BY GEORGE COLlfAN THE ELDER. 

At the time when this admired drama was first performed, there had been a 
rery long lapse of comic noveltj at both of the Jx>Ddon Theatres, no new 
Comedy having been produced at either since Moore's Gil BUu in 1751. 
Ten jears afterwards, however, the works of three eminent candidates for 
public favour appeared at almost the same time, and of almost the same cha- 
racter, in Murphy's Way to Keep Hrm, Macklin's Married Libertine, and the 
present piece of the Elder Colman ; of which the hnt and the last were the 
best and most successful. The JeaUmt Wife was originally acted at Dmry- 
Lane, February 12th, 1761, and was played for 14 nights the first season in 
the intervals of benefits, with considerable applause. The dramatic talent 
employed in it was very great ; since Garrick performed Oakly, Yates the 
Major, Palmer Charlet, King Sir Harry Beagle, Moody Captain (y Cutter, 
O'Brien Lord Trinket, Mrs. Pritchard Mrt. Oakly, Mrs. Clive Lady Freelove, 
and Miss Pritchard Harriot. On the modem stage Oakly has been excel- 
lently represented by Young, Charlee by C. Kemble, BMtut by Dowton and 
Munden, Sir Harry by Fawcett, the Irish Captain by Waddy and Johnstone, 
and Mrs. Oakly by Mrs. Davison, Mrs. C, Kemble, and Miss O'Neill. 

The underplot of Charlet Oakly and Harriot in this Comedy, appears to 
have been imitated from Sophia Western taking refuge at Lady BeUattanU in 
Book XV. of Fielding's Tom Jones ; and the scene of 'Mrs, Oakly's hysterical 
fits has a very near resemblance to a similar situation in Shadwell's Squire 
ofAlsatia, Colman, in his preface to this Comedy, also acknowledges to have 
taken some hints from the account of Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, in Nos. 213 
and 216 of the Spectator ; the intoxication of Charles, from the conduct of 
Syrus, in a nearly similar situation, in the Adelphi of Terence ; and Mrs, 
Oakly, herself, from one of the latter papers in the Connoiueur. 

Though it cannot be doubted that The Jealous Wife be a drama of sterling 
merit, and must ever stand in the very first rank of the legitimate English 
Comedy, there were many objections made to it upon it's first appearance ; 
especially that Lady Freelove was too odious for the stage, that Ci^^tain 
O* Cutter was a disg^race to his profession, and that Mrs^ Oakly had neither 
delicacy nor tenderness sufficient to constitute a genuine Jealous wife. Her 
passions and her husband's vexations are both powerfully wrought up and 
supported, yet her disposition is almost too violent and imperious effectually 
to expose the absurdity of her conduct ; and Oakly himself is too timid and 
yielding for sympathy. 
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THE LIAR : 

A COMBDT^ BY SAMUEL FOOTE. 

Sir Richard Steele's Lying Lover, acted at Dnuj-Lane in 1704, is considered 
to hare been the immediate original of this piece ; bnt that original was 
itself derived from The Mistaken Beauty, or the Lyar, performed at the same 
Theatre about 1661 ; which was a translation from Comeille's Mewteur, pro- 
duced in 1643. This famous Comedy is, in it's turn, said to be an imitation 
of a Spanish piece called La Sospechosa Verdad, or The Suspicious Truth ; 
written by P^dro de Rozas, or Juan Alarcon. It is also frequently affirmed 
to have been one of the eighteen hundred plays of Lope de Vega, though this 
is denied by Lord Holland, who adds that there is no proof of such a piece 
being even extant ; but this remote original is mentioned in the Prologue 
to the present Comedy, and it is also positively attributed to this author. 

The English drama of The Liar was originally written in Three Acts, and 
was intended to have been acted during the summer association of Foote 
and Murphy at Drury-Lane, in 1761 : but the run of the pieces which they 
had previously brought out, and the production of the Pantomime-Opera of 
The Wishes, which the most powerful patronage obliged them to act, occupied 
the whole of their season, and the present Comedy was therefore first per- 
formed at Covent-Garden, January 12th, 1762. It met with but litde suc- 
cess, since it appears to have been then acted four times only ; for though it 
contained several instances of the satire and humour of it's author, it was 
considered to be greatly inferior to the rest of his works. The character of 
Young Wilding, also, — beside being repulsive in it's distinguishing feature, 
— ^had neither originality, nor any peculiar novelty, to render it attractive 
on the English stage ; and the humour and interest were likewise too slight 
for so long a piece. It was, however, occasionally played as an afterpiece, 
commencing the Third Act with the second scene, and making some other 
omissions ; and about 1786 it was reduced to a Farce in Two Acts, in which 
form it has been frequently played with applause. 

Foote himself was the original Young Wilding, Sparks his father, Sbuter 
Papillien, Mrs. Bellamy Miss Grantham, and Weston and Wewitzer, 
were admired performers of the ingenious valet. It has been observed^ 
however, that human nature was perhaps never more perfectly represented 
on the stage, than it was in the Liar of John Palmer ; but EUiston and 
Charles Kemble have also acted it with considerable ability, and Farley and 
Gattie have often made an excellent PapiUi&n, especially in the foreign 
part of the character. 
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LOVE IN A VILLAGE ; 

A BALLAD-OPERA^ BY ISAAC BICKERSTAFFE. 

The common original of all the older English musical pieces is considered 
to hare been The Beggar's Opera, the success of which occasioned almost 
innumerable imitations, as well as the production of other entertainments 
composed upon the same plan. Beside this general resemblance, the cha- 
racter of the present drama appears to have been avowedlj taken partly from 
Johnstone's Village Opera, acted at Drury-Lane in 1729 ; which, though pos- 
sessed of some merit, was performed bat four nights only. Fart of it was 
also compiled from WycherleT^s Gentleman Dancing-Master, acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, Dorset-Gardens, in 1673, and from Les Jeux de V Amour et 
du Hasard, of Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de Mariyauz, produced in 1730 ; 
as well as from some other musical pieces. 

Love in a Village was originally acted at Coven t-Garden, December 8th, 
1762 ; and was received with so much applause that it was performed thirty- 
nine times the first season. The Music consisted chiefly of old airs, com- 
posed by Dr. Ame, with one or two famous Opera tunes, six songs entirely 
new, and an excellent original overture by Abel. 

Shuter was the original Justice Woodcock, Mattocks Young Meadows, Beard 
Hawthorn, and Dunstall Hodge, Rosetta was performed by Miss Brent, who 
was eminent for her vocal talents, and particularly for her performance of 
Polly in The Beggari Opera ; Miss Hallam was Lucinda, and Miss Davies 
was Madge, The whole of the performance is spoken of with considerable 
praise in the contemporary criticisms, excepting the scene and dance of the 
Statute-Fair, Act i. Scene 6, which appear to have given very little enter- 
tainment^or satisfaction ; but the acting is generally applauded, especially 
that of Beard, — ^who was considered to have condescended in taking the 
part of Hawthorn, — and of the principal females. It is added, however, that 
the distress of Miss Davies in Madge was too delicate ; and perhaps in the 
natural simplicity of this part, in appearance, and exquisite voice, Mrs* 
Bland was never equalled. Quick and Dowton as Justice Woodcock, Braham 
as Hawthorn, Emery and Knight as Hodge, and the very noted Miss Catley 
^s Rosetfa, have beein the most eminent performers in this extremely popular 
Opera. 

The principal merits of Love in a Village, are the simplicity and natural 
sentiment evinced in the dialogue and songs, the interest excited by the 
probable and domestic character of the story, the vivacity of the action, and 
the inoffensive tendency of the whole piece. 
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THE MAYOR OF GARHATT : 

A COMEDY^ BT SAMUEL FOOTE. 

About a mile South of Wandsworth, on the road to Lower-Tooting, is a 
hamlet bj the side of a small common called Garrett ; a name supposed to 
have been deriyed from Garrett, a mansion-house of the Brodrick family, 
long since destrojed. A society of the inhabitants of that part of Wands- 
worth adjoining to the above road, or Garrett-lane, appears to hare been 
formed so early as the close of the seventeenth century ; the object of which 
was not only conviviality, but the protection of their rights of common, 
and an action ag^ainst some trespassers was conducted and gained by an at- 
torney of the vicinity, in the name of the president of the association, or, 
as the members called him, the Mayor of Garrett. As this event took place 
during the assembling of a new Parliament, it was agreed that a member for 
the Borough of Garrett should be returned at every general election. Some 
facetious members (gradually made the ceremony a perfect burlesque, and 
about the middle of the last century it attracted great numbers by its extreme 
humour and conviviality, though it was also characterised by great disorder* 
Foote is said to hare paid nine guineas for an apartment at Wandsworth, 
for himself and friends to witness the humours of this election ; and when 
party-spirit was highest, Wilkes, Garrick, and himself, are said to hare 
written some of the speeches of the candidates, making them the yehicles of 
much wit, merriment, and political satire. These circumstances gave rise to 
the present Comedy, in which it is probable that every character was drawn 
from life ; it being admitted that Major Sturgeon was taken from a petty trad- 
ing juctice, named Lamb, a fishmonger at Acton. 

The Mayor of Garratt was originally brought out at the Haymarket The- 
atre, June 20th, 1763, with very great success, as it was performed thirty- 
seven times during the season ; Foote himself acting Mt^or Sturgeon and 
Matthew Mug, and Weston Jerry Sneak : they also performed the same parts 
when it was re-produced at Drury-Lane ; when Moody was Bruin, and Mrs. 
Clive played Mr$» Sneah Their most famous successors hare been S. T« 
Russell, in the part o£ Sneak, and Dowton as M(tjor Sturgeon; both of whom 
have embodied the characters to absolute perfection. 

The humour of The Mayor of Garratt is extremely great, but the structure 
of some parts is perhaps less original than has been supposed, since the cha- 
racters of Buket and Fribble, and their wives, in Thomas ShadweU's Comedy 
of Epsom Wells, acted at the Duke's Theatre in Dorset-Gardens, in 1673, 
probably suggested to Foote the hint of those of Sneak and Bruin, 
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THE DEUCE IS IN HIM : 

A FARCE^ BT GEORGE COLMAN^ THE ELDER. 

The principal design of this elegant little drama, was delicately to satirise 
the notion of a phttonic attachment, independent of all external circum- 
stances and appearance; as well as to ridicule that too sensitive intellect 
which desires to be loved for itself alone, without regard to the ordinary- gifts 
of nature, fortune, or education. It is acknowledged bj the author in the 
original advertisement to this piece, that these features were suggested to 
him bj the first and third tales in Marmonters Contes Moraux, published in 
1761 ; namely, Aleibiade, ou le Mot, and the episode of Lindor's trial of Beli$a 
in Le Scrupule. The part relating to Mademoiselle Florival, was taken &om 
an article in The British Magazine for November, 1763, vol. iii. page 572, 
entitled the Copy of a Letter from a Sea-Officer at Portsmouth to his Friend in 
London, October iSrd, In that paper an account is given of the daughter 
of a considerable physician of Belle-Isle, having escaped from her home in 
male attire, to follow to England a Colonel T -s, who had won her 

affections whilst he laj wounded at her father's house, after the Siege of the 
Island in 1761, and to whom she was privately married. She canied with 
her letters of recommendation from General Crawfurd, and several other 
officers of the British armj ; but when she arrived at Portsmouth, her hus- 
band had embarked for the siege of the Havannah three dajs previously. 
She disposed of her jewels, &c., and was reduced to gpreat distress, which 
was considerably increased when she at length learned that the Colonel had 
fallen ; but it is stated, in a contemporary critique on this very piece, that 
she was present in the boxes on the first night of it's representation. 

The Deuce is in Him was originally produced at Drury-Lane, November 
4th, 1763, and, being greatly applauded by the public, was performed nineteen 
times in it's first run. O'Brien played Colonel Tamper, King Prattle, Miss 
Plym Mademmselle Florival, and Miss Pope Emily, The first two parts were 
also excellently acted by Palmer and Baddeley. 

Though the present piece be both cheerful and entertaining, it's general 
character is somewhat serious, and the follies which it satirises are treated 
with the most delicate humour. The dialogue is easy, the characters are well 
supported, and the incidents are natural ; and from the perfect absence of all 
coarse humour and wanton tendency, the performance was both admired and 
applauded by even the most strenuous advocates for dramatic morality. The 
scene is London, and the time of action is supposed to occupy but a few 
hours only. 
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MIDAS: 

AN ENGLISH BUBLETTA, BY KANE 0*flABA, 

The Golden Am of Apuleiiif» and book ii. fable 5 of Orid't Metamerphoie$, 
contain the classical history upon which this yeiy hmnoroiis performance is 
founded ; whilst the thought of treating such a subject in the broadest bur- 
lesque appears to have been suggested bj Charles Cotton's coarse poem of 
Searamdet, or Virgil Travettie, originally published in 1664. The first idea is 
said to have been conceired, and partly executed, by a gentleman in Dublin ; 
and the piece in Three Acts was first played at the Crow-street Theatre there, 
in 1763, when it was uncommonly successful for a long series of nights. 

Although Midat had already undergone some alteration, perhaps it*s ori- 
ginal length was the ptrincipal reason that it was less farourably receired 
in England, than eren it's merits desenred ; since upon it's production at 
Covent-Garden, February 32nd, 1764, it was pli^ed for only nine nights 
in it's first run. Mattocks was the original ApoUo, Beard was Sileno, a 
part utterly unworthy of his great talents, Dunstall was only respectable as 
Pan, and it is remarked of Dibdin, Baker, and Fawcett, who played Momut, 
Mercury, and DamaUa, that they had neither roice nor humour. Shuter's 
Midat, howerer, was reported as most excellent ; as were also the Daphne 
and Nyta of Miss Miller and Miss Hallam. In more recent times, some of 
the best performers in this Burletta have been Kelly as Apollo, Suett as 
Midat, Dignum as Sileno, and Mrs. Bland and Mrs. Mountain as Hyta and 
Daphne* By far the greatest success and best representation of the piece 
were, however, reserred for it's yery splendid revival at Covent-Garden, 
September 17th, 1813, when it was received with the loudest applauses, 
and drew crowded and admiring houses for fifty-four nights the same ses- 
sou. In this revival, Sinclair shewed himself probably the best ApoUo 
which has ever appeared ; though Madame Vestris has also acted the part 
with very great vivacity and talent. Liston as Midat, and Emery as Pan, 
were likewise surpassingly excellent ; and perhaps the latter character has 
never been so well performed either before or since. 

The humour of this Burletta is very considerable, though the language, in 
it's original form, is quite upon the verge of decency and good manners. 
The whole is greatly improved by having been reduced to an after-piece : 
Apollo being " recalled to the sky," is now no longer shewn to the audience 
as it used to be during the symphony to Act iii., when " Mercury descended, 
and walked to and fro tolling a bell at intervals, as a public crier," and then 
at the close advertised the lost PhGebus in an irregular air. 
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THE CLANDESTINE MARRUGE: 

A COUEDY, BY GEORGE COLMAN THE ELDER^ AND DAVID GARRICK. 

Hooabth's magnificent moral pictures of The Marriage d^ la Mode, are ac- 
knowledged in the Ptologne to hare famiBhed the original hint for the 
present most excellent drama. Thejr appeared in 1745, and in 1754 was 
published a Novel called The Marriage Act, taken from the same source, 
though it pursued a veiy different story. With respect to the parts of this 
Comedy written by each author, it was generally supposed that Garrick 
produced Lord Ogleby, and the courtly personages , and that Colman wrote 
the parts of Sterling, and the city family. It is stated, however, in a rolume 
of Fugitive Verte and Prote, published in 1801, by Mr» Roberdeau, who mar- 
ried a daughter of the Rev. James Townley, — that Colman declared, that 
Garrick, having composed two acts of this piece, brought them to him, desir- 
ing him to put them together, or do what he would with them; to which 
Colman added that he did put them together, — into the fire, and wrote the 
play alone. He observes in his Preface, that though different parts of the 
piece were attributed to it's authors by both friends and enemies, each con- 
sidered himself responsible for the whole. An unprinted play by the same 
Mr. Townley, called False Concord, is said to contain the matter of some 
scenes, copied almost literally into this Comedy, with the originals of Lord 
Ogleby, Sterling, and Brush, 

The Clandestine Marriage was first acted at Drury-Lane, February 20th, 
1766, with great applause, and was performed nineteen times in it's first run. 
King, though he took the part with reluctance, was extremely admired as 
the original Lord Ogleby, and his peculiar style of playing is said by Tate 
Wilkinson to have been adopted from a person then living at Exeter ; bat it 
is still carefully preserved and imitated. Yates was the orig^al Sterling, 
Baddeley Canton, Palmer Brush, Mrs. Clive Mrs, Heidel^g, Miss Pope 
Miss Sterling, and Mrs. Abington Betty, ' On the modem stage the best 
actors in this Comedy have been Terry, Lovegrove, and W. Farren, as Lord 
Ogleby ; the last of whom first appeared in the part at Co vent-Garden, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1818: Wewitzer and Farley as Canton: Mrs. Davenport as 
Mrs. Heidelberg, and Mrs. Gibbs and Mrs. Glover as Miss Sterling, 

The Epilogue to this Comedy was written by Garrick, and is of a rery 
unconmion construction, being a scene representing a fashionable party at 
cards, and consisting of a mixture of singing and speaking. It was origi- 
nally performed by Dodd as Lord Minum, Vernon as Colonel Trill, Moody 
as Sir Patridc Mahony, and Mrs. Abington as Miss Crotchet, 
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THE COUNTRY GIRL : 

A COUKDY, ALTKBSD FBOM WTCHSRLET BT DAVID OABBICK. 

Next to bis Plain DeaUr, the present is considered to be the best of W7- 
cherley's dramas. It contains great wit, bigbly wroogbt characters, and 
manly and nervous language ; and yet on account of the ezcessirely dis- 
solute conrersation of Homer, and some of the other persons in it, the 
Comedy was most properly laid aside, and without alteration must always 
have remained so. Ths Country Wife, under which title this piece first ap- 
peared» was originally acted at Drury-Lane iu 1675 ; when Hart played 
Homer, partly the Moody of this drama, Kynaston, so celebrated for his 
beauty and performance of women, was Harcourt, Haynes was Sparkish, and 
Mohun was Pinehwife, whose character is now omitted, though it's chief 
features are incorporated with that of Moody ; and Quin was the last per- 
former who excelled in playing the original part. Mrs. Bowtell was Margery 
Pinehwife, the present Peggy, and Mrs. James AlUkea; and there were also 
sereral other charaeteis which are now entirely omitted. 

The first alteration of this piece was by John Lee, a player, who reduced 
it into Two Acts, and brought it out at Drury-Lane under it*s original name, 
April 26th, 1765 ; himself performing Pinehwife, King Sparkiih, Parsons 
Harcourt, and Miss Plym Margery. This adaptation, however, was executed 
with very little talent, and was attended by as little success ; and the piece 
was not rendered worthy of the public encouragement, until Garrick pro- 
duced it at Drury-Lane, October 35th, 1766, under the present title of The 
Country Girl, for the purpose of introducing Miss Reynolds as Peggy, neariy 
half being re-written. The part of Moody was then supported by HoDand, 
Palmer was Harcourt, Dodd was Sparkiih, and it ran fourteen nights the first 
season; and still continues an excellent and popular comedy, whenever an 
actress of talent appears in it's principal character. Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Mar- 
dyn, and Mrs. Alsop, have been at different periods the most favourite per- 
formers of Peggy ; but the most eminent of all was certainly the late Mrs. 
Jordan, who made her first appearance on the London stage in this character 
at Drury-Lane, October 18th, 1785. Perhaps no actress ever excited so 
much mirth in the part : her delightful laugh was the happy ecstasy of the 
gay and innocent country maiden, and her graceful simplicity and excellent 
performance in the famous letter-scene, made it the most perfect of even her 
numerous and successful efforts. Of the other characters in this Comedy, 
the most celebrated have been King, Wroughton, and Fawcett, as Moody, 
Farley «nd Russell as Sparkith, and Mrs. Orger as Alithea, 
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Jfeo^y* Come, when^ Ibe vax and ml t 

nmv I-o^ ' <'>>"* iti^ ' ^ ' [•<'<<«■] I^y let m« » IE. Laid I 
yoBthlnklcnuKit HlklMtu) I wiD do It, K I Ml. 

[SnaffAw M« Mter A™> 'U«i, eAaiijM tl Jtr llu ofAir, (hIi u. 




Vi»di>. I nm itupifled with ihimr, nge, and ulgDlihmait— my file 

left mr f — 1 CHmiot b«u to look, or lie looked upon — 1 will huirj down 
to my old houw, take a LwelYemoDthi' proTlilon loto it'-'-cut down my 
dtvwbrld^, run wild about my garden, whldi ihall grow aa wild u my- 
aelf — then will I amr the world, and vrery IndiTldual In It-^vid when 
my ra^ and iplrlti fUl me, 1 will tie found dead among the nettln and 
thlitlei, • woeful ewnpla of the baiineii and (mdieTy of one lUii and 
the faliehood, lylnf i pojuiyj deotit, Impudenn, and damnation, of 
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LIONEL AND CLARISSA : 

A COMIC OFEBA, BY ISAAC BICEEHBTAFFB. 

In (be adTerlisemeut vliich Ibe autbor atUcbed U tbis piecsi be stales tliat 
it wBs written witb unuiuol care and attention ; that it iras conaidered llie 
beat of bis productions; and tbat be hell not adopted in it an expreasioo, 
eenlimeni, or cbaracter, from any dnunatrc writoc extant. Lionit and Clariaa 
waa originally |irodoced at Covent-Gacden, March S5tb, ITGa, and was per- 
formed witb upplaiua for ten nights, wheu it was interrupted by benefits. 
At this time Slrater pUjed Colantl Oidboy, Dyer Jfiumy, Mattocks Lionel, 
Mrs. Baker Diana, and Miss Macklin CUcriiia. Tbe Elder Uibdin atntea that 
tbe original muaic was nearly two-thirda compoaod by himself. When Mrs. 
Wrjgbten was about to make ber firat aj>pearance on tbe London stage as a 
vocalist, Garrick proposed to reproduce tbia Opera at Dntry-Lane ; and for 
ber greater convenience and ejbibition, some new songs and airs were pro- 
vided. As ibe otber singers also intended to perform in it bad voicea of a 
compass entirely diflerent to those of tbe original actors, by far tbe greater 
part of tlie masic was recomposed by Dibdin. The entertainment was then 
introduced to tbe public a aecoud time, February 7tb, 1770, witb the title of 
A Sclioal far Fatlttn, referring to CoIimeC Oidboy. Tbat part was DOW per- 
formed by Parsons witb great comic talent, tboagb witb less than had been 
displayed bySbuter; Veiiiou was Lionel, Dodd waa ./uuniy, Mrs. Badde- 
ley WHS Ctarina, and Mis. Wrighten waji Diana. 

Tbe ph)t of tbis Opera is iateresting^ and tbe characters are entertain- 
ing; but tbe dialogue is often licentiouB, and tbe songs are too numerous 
and nunaturally introdaced. Uibdin remarks also, tliat " the perpetually 
going off witb a song, and teaching tbe indience nben (o expect a bravara 
aong, a comic song, a caTatiuB, a duetto, a quartelto, and a finale, began to 
grow intolerably tiresome." 

Tbe last reiival of Lionel and Clariua was by tbe Drury-Lane Company 
at tbe Lycenm Theatre, November 11th, 1811: when Philippa and Mrs. 
Dickona performed tbe principal parts, Dowton tbe Calonel, Miss Kelty hia 
daughter, and Mrs. Bland Jrniiy, Several of the airs were then tecompoaed, 
and there was also some additional new mutic. 

It was in tbe part of LiamI, tbat Mr. Johustone first appeared npon the 
London stage at Drury-Lane, October 7tb, 179£. For some time be conti- 
nued to perform the leading Ojieratic obaracters, bat at leugtb bis Irish 
pronunciation and humour became noticed, and he commenced that line of 
acting in wUch he lias never yet been eijualled. 
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THE PADLOCK : 

IPERA, BV ISAAC BICKEBaTAFPE. 



number of Tlit Monthly AmvMnttnt, pubUibed in June 1709, il 
a tranalBlion by Omll of the aeveDlli of CervaotM' Naixtai EiempUm, called 
F.l Ztl-im tjlrimifa, or Ths Jialmii Eitrunadnnni, upon which the present 
piece wBB founded. Bickentaffe ob<eire> tli*t " the chmnctera remua un- 
touched from the inimitable pencil of the original deeignel ;" and the prin- 
cipnl widition i* the introduction of the Padlock, tiiough Diego'i barred and 
grated dwelling ia partioularly deicribed in the noTel. The source whence 
the author look the hint of the Padlock, he atataa to be indioaled in the laal 
four linea of Ltaadir'i port in the finale to the Opera ; — 



Let 4IL her wayi be uncoilfliud T 

And cl»p your Pidiodi, am bet rolBd 1' — 

which veraea form the coaclusion of the moral to Prior'a loote Isle " ad- 
dressed lo a young gentleman in love." In Cervantea' atory the principal 
character is called Philip dr. Ccriiu^, the muaical lover Loaifia, the young 
bride Lanmra, and the Negro Lewii ; hut there la bo name given to the 
Duenna. Upon discoreriui,' the infidelity of his wife, Cariialts ia auddenly 
death -stricken, and eipirea a week after be has mode his will in her fWronr, 
recommending her to marry ionjio ; but Ltoturra enters one of the most 
austere monaateries of the city, and her former gallant departs to the Indies, 
Much of the aeutimeot and language of tiie tale are preserved in the Opera, 
hut the Negro in the latter ia an entirely aew creation ; for the original wants 
much of Mungo'i humour, and all his droll peculiarity of apeeeh. 

It had been intended to produce The Padlock during the sumtner- Beaton 
at the Haymsrkel, when Moody was to hnve performed the Negro, and Mrs. 
Jewel Leonora ; but this being prevented by Garrick, it was first acted at 
Druiy-Lane, October ■Itli, 1768, when Bannister played Oit^o, Vernon 
Ltander, and Mra. Ame Leanm-a. DibiJi» was Mungn, and he acted the 
character in ao capital and original a style, aa to contribute greatly to the 
aucceat of the piece, which was played 53 times the first seaaon. The music 
he compoaed for it was alao equally popular, aince he atatea that in thirteen 
years, nearly tl^reeaels of plates were worn-out, each being capable of work- 
ing 3500 impresaiona, though he received hut JH5. for his labours. The 

her most etninent performers in The Fadlock have been Quick, Munjen, 

id Blanchard, as ila»go, and Miss Cstley as Uenpra. 
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THE HYPOCRITE; 

A COUBD?, BY ISAAC BICKERSTAFFE. 

MoLiiBi'i very celebrated drenii Le Tartvffe, wbicli appeared in 1667, was 
the fauDdstioa of Colley Gibbet's fimaas piece of The R'onjuror, first ictcd 
Bl Drary-Laae, December 6tlj, 1717 ; vhich fanned the alniosl litenl ori- 
giun! of The Ilypocritt, The deBign of iJie oMer Comedies WM entirely poli- 
ticBt satire ; for Tartiiffe U b rebel, bdiI Gibber itBtes tbit bia Dr. Wolfwta 
intended for an EngliBh popiab priest, InrVing under the doctrines of the 
reformed church, and eadeaTouring* to rftise bis fortunes upon the min of 
a worthy gentleman, whom he seeks to eng^age in the restoration of tbe 
Stuarts. This character iraa performed hy the aatbor, wbo was warmly 
attached to the Hanoverian luccessioa, and the piece ran with applause for 
eighteen nights ; whilit it's enemies, whose party bad been so recently sub- 
dued in the iDBuirectian of 1715. coold not renture to eipreaa their dialike 
otherwise than by silent contempt. 

When the present Comedy was prodoced the character of tbe tiroes bad 
entirely chsnged, all the former feelings had almost completely passed away. 
and the Jacobite party was neither feared, dot even in existence. Bicker- 
slaSe therefore altered the direction of it's satire on tbe political adven- 
tarera, and levelled it at those hjpocritical, enthusiaalic, ignorant, and 
designing, persons, who at this time brought so much diirepate upon tbe 
sincere followers of Wesley and Whitefield. There was, however, bat little 
originality in his labours, since Mauncorm, written purposely for Weaton, 
was the only positiielj new character. The fable, too, was rendered defec- 
tive by this close adherence to the original ; and tbe diction was not only 
very imperfect, but many of Gibber's dissolnte equivocal speeches weie pre- 
served even in the part of Charlotle. Tbua altered, The Hypocrite was pro- 
duced at Drury-Lnue, Kovember 17th, 1768, and ran twelve nights ; King 
performing Dr. Caatietll, Reddish Danfei), Mrs. Abington CkarletU. tnd 
Mrs. BredshflW Old Lady Lambert. 

The roost celebrated modem performers in this Comedy, are Mr. Dowton 
as CnnliMli, which he played on it's revival at Dmiy-Lane, and rendered 
one of the finest perfonnaoces on the stage, and Oiberry ai 
hot the inconceivable merit and droUeiy of Liscon in the same cbarscter, 
also at Drury-Lane, will probably be remembered whilst the name of 7^ 
MypKnte shall continue to exist. Hia admirable biulesqQe sermon intro- 
duced in tbe concluding scene, first received ai 



presence 



of George IV. i 



the SI 



le Theatre, December 1st, 1823. 
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THE WEST INDIAN : 

I GOHEDT, BT mCHABD CVMBEBL&ND. 



Tns author of this wlmired di 
oSerfKl u little diitractioii to 
pieoe WB> written during ■ viai 
back of the Btghop's paliee i 
tuif'Btack. He then eng^ed 



. atBtei, that he Btndied in a place which 
sight aa possible ; and that the present 
hie father in 1770, in s little rioael, at the 
onfert, having no prospect but a single 
■ricli to produce it, and availed himself of 
iome of liij Buggestiojia for il'a improvement ; eipecially in Scenea 1 and S. 
where firlcour'i oharacler ii announced to the audience : for, said Carrirk, 
" they will then asy ' liere he cornea, with hi« colonra flying ;' never let me 
eee a hero step upon tlie stage without his trumpeters of some sort or other." 
The WM Indian wtB first acted at Drurj-Lane. January l9lh. 1771, and 
Bucreeded so well as to be performed 33 nights the Grit lenBon, and £8 with- 
out the support of an afterpiece ; which was then the custom w^tL all new 
playa. A miaconceptioD of il'a nature occasioned some little hoalilitj at 
the opening of the prologue, which was begun twice ; but as the charactera 
were described, all opposition was lost iti applause. Some contemporary eri' 
tjques, however, gave but an unfaTourable report, particularly one in The 
St. Jmneif Erening Poit, from which Cumberland was defended by Garricii. 
It applauded the senliments end Unguage of the play, but condemned the 
dialogue as hurlesqae heroic in the seiious parts, and coarse in all the rest. 
The moral was considered good, but the manners very censurable, since the 
females court the men throughout the piece ; and Migor O'Ftakertti, with all 
hia honour, forcibly aeiiea iSir Olirer'i ttjil, places himself secretly to over- 
hear a coDveraation, and openly avows, when he is courting Ladi/ Rvipori, 
that he has married fire wives already, who are ail living. The author 
afterwarda inserted that " s good soldier must sometimes iigbt in ambush, 



n field ;" 



md that the 1 



■eall " 



Barry was deHirous of acting O'Flahrny. though Garrick preferred Uoady, 
who played it excoUeuIly, but the name of Johnstone is immortal in Ibis 
character. King was an admirable BeltovT, and Elliston and Jones have 
been hia worthiest successors. Mre. Ablugtou was the first Charlottt Bv*- 
pari, with some affectation of coQdeacensioo, as she considered the part a mere 
sketch, though she exalted il lo a character by her acting ; and Mrs. Davi- 
son and Mrs. C. Kemble were certainly her best modem followers. 

In Tht Gentleman'! Magtainc for July and August, 1786. will he found 
some snecdotei of a Colonel O'Bume, of Bruxellea, an Iriahman in the 
Pruisian army, said to have been the original of Major O'Flahin-ty. 
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UlH IKu]«n Hejity njht,i Why IhcM »te not mj. d «nii 

Bslnur Upon my life In gUdmt toi CMa 1 hope lou 
them moie Am ; out own 




' wu alwiluIslT mile to me, but he wu vay 
■e, and once or tnlcs ttteiopted (o 11(1 up my 
he conwi of the itieet, ami then I gate hln 
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THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER : 

A TRAGEDY^ BY ARTHUR MURPHY. 

As the gay and gracefbl Bany advanced io life, he suffered greatly from 
hereditary gout, which frequently confined him with extreme pain, and at 
leng^ 80 much weakened his powers of exertion, that he was no longer 
capable of personifying the impassioned lover or the enthusiastic hero. It 
therefore became desirable that he should be provided with a character 
adapted to his declining strength, in which even the fading graces of his 
figure, and the breaking music of his voice, might yet be exhibited to advan- 
tage ; and he requested Murphy to turn his thoughts to some Tragedy of 
this description, upon which the present drama was written in 1769. The 
fable was derived from some anecdotes related by Valerius Maximus, in his 
Memorable Acts and Speeches of the "Romant, book v. chapter 4., " Concerning 
piety towards Parents,'' section 7, Following the Roman examples, are 
some which occurred in other countries, and that related of the Athenian 
General Cimon and his daughter Pero, was the one selected by Murphy. He 
also appears to have been directed to it by seeing a picture of it, wherein the 
g^rd is bursting into tears on beholding the daughter relieving her dying 
father from her own breast. Cimon was really slain at the Siege of Citium, in 
Cypfus, B. C. 449 ; Jbut the period of the present Tragedy is in the reign 
of the Younger Dionysius, when Timoleon laid siege to Syracuse, B. C. 343. 
The Scene is Syracuse, and the time of action is about thirty-six hours. 

The Grecian Daughter was originally performed at Drury-Lane, February 
26th, 1772, with g^eat applause, arising chiefly from the admirable acting of 
Barry and Mrs. Barry, as Evander and Euphrasia ; and though it*s run was 
only nine nights, the author's three benefits produced him .£789 : 16f : and 
it may be curious to notice that his expenses for the house were ^7$ : 10s. 
It was in this Tragedy that Barry took leave of the stage, November 28tb, 
1776 ; soon after which he was confined entirely to his bed, and died Janu- 
ary 10th, 1777. 

Whilst it is allowed that the interview between Euphrasia and her father, 
in Act ii. Scene 2, and the catastrophe, are extremely beautiful, it is ac- 
knowledged that the great defect of this drama is the interest not keeping 
pace with the action* and that it is generally somewhat heavy. It neverthe- 
less excited both interest and applause when Mrs. Siddons first performed 
the principal part at Drury-Lane, October 30th, 1782, and when Miss Fanny 
Kemble and her father revived the piece at Covent-Garden, January 18th, 
1830. 
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Cfce iSrecfan mmgdUc, 
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PhUMa.. Oh 1 1 can hold no more, at taO, a dghl 
Even the hard heart of tyranny would tnell 
To InfkDt uftoeu. Ami, go. behold 
The ploiia haud of charity and low 1 

See the expedient iharp oeeeHlty hai taught her! 
Thy heart will burn, will melt, wiU yearn, (o view 

Arat. Ha 1— Say wh.1 myttery 

PHiialat. Wonder-working vlHoel 
The rathn lOuer'd at hit daughter^ breaet 1 
Oh. filial piety 1— The milk dedgn-d 
For her own oflipting, on the jMrenl'i lip 
Allayi the parching fever. All her laws 
, Inrerled igulle. great Nature triumphi itlll. 
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THE miSH WIDOW : 

A FARCE, BY DAVID GABRICK, 

MoLiEHi'i Corned/ of La Marriagi Forest tonliina die original plot of this 
cntertaiuiDg little piece, whicL was first icted »t Drury-Lane, October aSrd, 
177!, far Hie benefit of Mre. Barry, wbam it was iDtended to inHoduce in a 
noret style of chanfter, and lo recompeiiBe for tba ancomman ability dis. 
played by her iu TKi Grtcuat Daugkiir. At this lime Moody acted Sir Pa- 
trick O'Xbilt, ParaoDB OU WhiilU, Cautherley bis N«phew, Baddeley Bala, 
Dodd KakKit, and VVeatoo Thamas, Mrs. Bsrry's eiielleut Widow JJrnify. 
with a few it^iuporuy allusions scattered throughout the piece, procured it to 
be farourably received: but, as she was not a Tocaliat, her dL'tiiery of the 
original fliD^ing Epilo^e caused it to be obaerred at the time, that it's novel 
bumour " atoned for bad words and an indiSerent Toice." The remaik, hon-- 
erer, was perhaps as much eioited by the concluding speech of the Farce, — 
" I will add an Irish tune, that may carry off a bad voice and bad loatter," 
— as by her want of vocal ability, or the real demerit of the address itself. 

Tlu IfM Widow is not often seen upon the modem stage, but she was ex- 
ceUenUy personified by Mrs. Jordan at Omry-Lane, July 98lh, 1786, at her 
first Lonjou benefit ; when that admirable actress attracted an audience very 
seldom aeeu, and drew from the Whig Clnb a very bandaome present as a 
tribute to her merit. Mrs. Litchfield also played the part with great ability 
at Covent- Garden, in 1807 ; and Juno 14th, 1816, the Farce was reiived at 
Drury-Lane for Mrs. Mardyn. The other priucipil muderu performers have 
been II, Palmer and Waddj as Sir Patrick, Emery as Old WhilcU, Love- 
grove and Simmons as KKkug, and Knigbt and Blancbard as Thumai, 

Although Tlie IrUk Widtnc was performed 17 nights the first season, it'9 

it may be said of the dialogue, as Gibber said of Congreve'a Coraediea, 
something very lilte wit is to be found in it. The situnUous are humourous, 
and some of the characlera natural and lively ; but a contiitnporary critique 
condemns the latter as baring been drawn from the common dramatic stock, 
without origiuality. variety, or tasle ; the Elder WhiltU is cenaured as "i^ 
wretcb whose likeness is to be found no where," and the nephew as " c 
those cantiug mad inamorati who are to be fooud every where." The ; 
of the whole is, however, both well-imagined and useful ; aince it holds i 
a glass wherein those who have into the vale of years mav 

absurdity of pretending to tli -f youth, and of proff 

selves to be still in the ver^ 
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CapulD, Buppofle 1 will mury your tU-tff t 
SDOt the laitc objection. If yon recover of your woundB- 
nor llvu TRj tuppy oith my great aunt, Mn. Dcbonth 
ouDty of Galway 1 ncept ■■mall sithfiu hegocby iDf 
rough the luDgi, at Che Curragb i he would have fw- 
Id not nopped hli paifldy by ■ (anwut Omlly ityptle I 
lol my liule olil bDy. Inl you itwU |et It [I>iih>i. 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 5 OR, THE MISTAKES OF 

A NIGHT: 

A COMEDY, BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M.D. 

When this entertaining drama was first produced, the public taste was en- 
chanted by that species of composition called Sentimental Comedy, origi- 
nally derived from France, and introduced on the English stage by Hugh 
Kelly's Falte Delicacy, acted at Drury-Lane in 1768. The prevailing cha- 
racteristic of this style, was an unnatural affectation of polished lang^uage 
in the most ordinary affaira and ranks of life ; which the French anthora for- 
merly considered as the proper distinction of the higher order of Comedy. 
For a few yean Kelly's play continued to draw multitudes ; when it's sway 
was orerthrown by an unexpected blow of Foote's satire. This was the 
production of The Primitive Puppet-shew, including a piece called The Hand- 
tome HovMmaid, or Piety in Pattern, at the Haymarkat, February 15th, 
1773; which was excellently performed by Foote hintiielf, and contained 
numerous imitations of well-known performers, Sco. In the opening address 
he informed his auditors that they would not discover much wit or hu- 
mour in the piece ; for his brother-authora had all agreed that it was highly 
improper, and beneath the dignity of a mixed assembly, to shew any signs 
of joyful satis&ction : and that creating a laugh was forcing the higher 
order of an audience to a mean and vulgar use of the muscles ; for which 
cause he had resigned the sensual for the sentimental style. 

It was, however, only by the strongest interest of common friends, that 
the Elder Colman was induced to bring out Dr. Goldsmith's Comedy ; 
whilst Smith and Woodward, who were intended for Young Marlow and 'Tony 
Lumpkin, declined their parts. Lee Lewes and Quick succeeded to them, 
and were indebted to their excellent performance for much of their celebrity. 
She Stoops to Conquer was produced at Covent-Garden, March 15th, 1773, 
and was received with great applause, being played 13 times the first season. 
Shuter acted Hardcastle, Mra. Bulkeley his daughter, and Mn. Green Mrs. 
Hardcastle, Fawcett, Munden, Dowton, and W. Farren, have been the best 
modem actora in the former part, and perhaps Mrs. Davenport was never 
exceeded in the latter : Elliston and C. Kemble were both excellent in Young 
Marlow ; and Bannister and Liston unequalled in 'Tony Lumpkin, 

The chief incident of this Comedy, that of mistaking a family mansion 
for an inn, is related to have occurred to Goldsmith himself; but it has 
been also referred to the old play of AWumazar, revived by Garrick at 
Drury-Lane in 1773. From this circumstance Goldsmith originally in- 
tended to call his piece The 9ld House a New Inn, 
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he I Then M I Ilia I'm nsolTed Co k««p up the 
Tell me, DdIIt, how do you llk« my pnKot dreu 1 Doo't 
]pou aink I look »m*tb)iif Uk> Chwrr la the Baui^ Smtig«B 1 



ays rae ■. o«, mGH life above stairs : 

■ ■Am KMi^^B^K tf ite so^iK i^aAai M Ail piece, it ippeare la 
ncc he nji tbat " tbia 
OHC jTBis, w»» brought 
itcfUr. King; inlukeD 
•r known, uoIcbs 
( >r nM. i&aHk n maDpuBU ite public ordiRKS* tbe managers." 



rW Fvst si .^H r« wa> lEicsialh- ja.Bitt4 at DmrT-Lane, March 
Ula. :rr-}. t:iA b ^geibnc r:«h;»i. h- tbe EUb Cohiiaii, deliTered 

1 n aoc nyMkd miti] the 970), 
aal Apiil -Hli, irbcn it Fe-appeared 
> , i gjjijm £ cix^ iJMi II tbe naw tnaoa. 
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. iuH^ ii/^, net, and diaaipatiiin, ia 

utctioned by ilL 

, tbat thoD^ tbe profli- 

ibewn in it, they 

, thai tbe nbject ia oppoaed to au^*— 
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Is February 1768, the author of lliis eatertninirg piece commenced the pub- 
lication of a weekly politicti paper entitled The AvdiU/r, avowedly id defence 
of the Earl of Bote, and in opposition to 7** Kirrth Briioa of Willie*. 
During die next year. Murphy wrote two pieces, each in Two Acts, enti- 
tled Kb Ont'i Enemy but Hii Own, and What Wt muU Alt came to ; which 
were prodoced together at CoTent- Garden, Janaary 9th, 1764. Though the 
first was of little merit, it contained much amusing and spirited dialogue, 
aud Hever^ well-aup ported characters ; but so great was tlie public animo- 
SLiy which had been excited by tbe author's opposition of Wilkes, that botli 
pieces were received with the most violent boatilitj-, by a party collected 
purposely for their condemnation, tliougb neither of tbem contained a 
single political allusion. Tbe former lived only to the author's third night, 
and tbe latter was immediately withdrawn : the scene wbicb caused it's fai- 
lure appearing to be that of Sir Charletaad Lady Rac}itlf$ second quarrel. 
This fate, however, was afterwards remarkably reversed ; for whilst A'n 
Oni-i E<iemy but Hit Oicn is almoBt entirely forgotteo. What We muit AU 

title still fonus the last words of the Farce, aud the very veuiurabte libel 

Murphy's next productions were a aerious satire ei>titled An Ode to li< 
Kaiadi of Ftetl Ditch, wherein be retaliated on Churchill, Lloyd, Colmu, 
Shirley, &c. ; and a successful alteration of his second piece, acted at Dub- 
lin, Edinburgh, &c. with great success, under the name of Marriage a la 
Mod*. On March 30tb. 1776, the same Farce was re-produced at Covent- 
Garden for tbe benefit of Lewis, with the present title ; when il was soc- 
cessful, and was acted 15 nights the first season. In it's original form Sbuler 
played Drugget, Dyer Sir Charlei, sad Mrs. Green Lady Itackett ; and the 
same parts were afterwards filled by Quick, Lewis, and Mrs. Mattocks. 
The best recent perTormen in this piece have been Munden and Mrs. 
Davenport, as Dmggtt and bis Wife, and Mrs. Glover as Ladi, Racketl. 

The peculiar taste of tbe Citizen for tbe old Dutch style of gsrdeiiing. 
appears to hare been adopted from Pope's catalogue of evergreen effigies, in 
No. 173 of TUe Guardian, puWisbod in 1713 ; tbe F.arl of Cork's account of 
a Londoner's mral retreat, No, 33 of The Connoiuear, printed in 1754 ; and 
Lloyd's poem of "The Citizen's Country Box," No. 135 of the same paper, 
written in 175G. 
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ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE : 

A FARCE, BY ISAAC JACKMAN. 

The contemponuy critics observe of this amusing Afterpiece, tbat it's intent 
was not so much to ridicule the general passion for dramatic entertainments 
of inferior persons, as to expose the follies arising from those scenic exhibi- 
tions which took place in the country-mansions of those of higher rank, 
during the summer season and the Long- Vacation. It is added that this 
species of amusement was patronised by the beau-monde of the time, to pro- 
mote a more unrestrained intercourse between the sexes ; but that, whilst it 
rendered that advantage too common, it often utterly destroyed the respect, 
the distinction, and even the decencies, of ranks, and ridiculously suspended 
the ordinary duties of domestics. These evils were, doubtless, greatly ex- 
aggerated in the present Farce ; and it is to be hoped that the very coarse 
incident mentioned in Act the Second and Scene the Third, is altogether 
without foundation. 

But though the fable and character of this piece are both improbable and 
extravagant, .the extreme drollery of many of the speeches and situations is 
almost irresistible. The tragic mania of Diggery is especially humourous, 
and through the whole production are to be seen traits of genuine comic 
talent, united to a high degree of dramatic conception. 

After having been refused at all the London Theatres, the Farce of All the 
World's a Stage was produced for the benefit of the daughters of Hopkins the 
Prompter, at Drury-Lane, April 7th, 1777 ; and succeeded so well as to be 
played eleven nights even at that late period of the season. It was also 
bought from the author, and though it was originally refused by all the 
managers, yet it has since been frequently played by all ; and still remains 
a convenient and favourite Afterpiece, both on the London and on the pro- 
vincial stipes. 

The original performers were Farren as Charles, or Captain StatUey, Pal- 
mer as Harry, or Captain Stukely, Parsons as Diggery Ducklin, Baddeley as 
Sir Gilbert Pumkin, Mrs. Hopkins as Bridget, and Miss P. Hopkins as 
Kitty Sprightly. Some of their best successors have been Blanchard as Sir 
Gilbert, Mrs. Davenport as Bridget, and Liston, whose humour could never 
have been exceeded, as Diggery, In the more modem representations of 
this piece an additional scene is occasionally performed, wherein Diggery is 
represented as drilling his fellow-servants for the intended performance. 

The general scene is laid at Shrewsbury, and Sir Gilherfs mansion near 
it f and the time of action js within one day. 
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THE QUAKER : 

A COMIC OPERA^ BY CHARLES DIBDIN THE ELDER. 

The continual disagreements which existed between Garrick and the author 
of this entertainment, appear to have rendered the latter hopeless of bring- 
ing it on the stage by his own influence ; and he therefore disposed of it to 
Brereton, the actor, for seventy pounds, though he states that the ordinary 
price for such a piece was an hundred. Garrick considered it impossible to 
succeed ; but it was at leng^ brought out at Drury-Lane, October 7th, 
1777, and was received with such applause as to be performed 16 nights the 
first season, and become an established favourite. 

The contemporary criticisms rightly observe of this Opera that few pieces 
have hflui more musical merit, though the literary composition is certainly 
of the most trifling order. The piece was strongly cast, and is reported to 
have been excellently performed : Vernon acting Lubin, Parsons SoUmum, 
Miss Walpole GUlian, Mrs* Wrighten Floretta, and Bannister Steady ; the 
last of whom sang ** The Lads of Village'' with a degree of taste and judge- 
ment seldom to be met with. On the modem stage Ineledon's Quaker, C. 
Taylor's Lubin, Liston's Solomon, and Miss Bolton's GiUian, have been the 
most eminent performances in this Opera. 

But though Garrick had no previous expectation that The Quaker would be 
successful, the season following it's first appearance he bought it of Brere- 
ton for 4^100 : not, as the author affirms in his Profeuional Life, with a 
view to perform it, — for it did not make it's second appearance until after 
the Theatre had passed into other hands,— but to make use of the story in 
a design of his own ; as he copied much of it into his entertainment written 
to bring out Miss Abrams, called May-Day, or The Little Gyptey, There 
must, nevertheless, be some unaccountable error in this statement; since 
the latter piece was first acted October 28th, 1775, and it's asserted original 
not until nearly two yeart afterward. Any one who peruses the two pieces, 
however, will find that the amount of this premeditated imitation is, that in 
both a marriage-portion is to be given on May-Day ; which cannot be con- 
sidered a very uncommon or original thought. Garrick's Roger Doxey, in 
his formal manners and occasional use of proverbs, may, when these cir- 
cumstances are known, be fancied slightly to resemble Dibdin's Solomon; 
but the consanguinity, if it exist at all, is in the most distant degree ima- 
ginable. Dibdin, however, was prepared to retaliate upon Garrick in a kind 
of dramatic satire called May-Day, or the Little Chimney'Sweeper ; which, 
happily for his fame and his character, he never brought before the public. 
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PERCY : 

A TRAGEDY^ BY HANNAA MOORE. 

When this deeply-ftffeetmg dirama was originally produced, Garrick liad 
but reiy recently retired firom the stage, and being still alive and attentive 
to it's fame and it's interests, as well as firom having previously read and 
approved of Percy, he recommended it to Harris, was present at it's rehear- 
sals, wrote for it an extremely lively Prologue and Epilogue, and is said to 
have even assisted in it's composition. It was brought out at Coven t-Gar- 
den, December 10th, 1777, and received so much applause, that it was per- 
formed twenty nights the first season. The principal original actors were 
Wroughton as Douglas, Aickin as Raby, Hull as Sir Hubert, Lewis as Percy, 
and Mrs. Barry as Elwina* 

The scene of this drama is Raby Castle, Durham, and the time of action 
appears to be about one day ; but it is difficult to ascertain to what period 
of English History the events belong. The fathers of Douglas and Pet^ are 
stated to have been the heros of the fatal hunting in Chevy- Chase ; but the 
date of that famous conflict has never yet been accurately fixed. It is also 
stated, that the soldiers of a Crusade, including the King of England, are 
hourly expected, and arrive, during Act ii. of the Tragedy, and that they 
have taken Palestine from the infidels. The only Crusade, however, which 
was joined by an English Sovereign, was the Third, when Richard I. went 
to Palestine. Jerusalem was taken by the Christians in 1099, but in 1187 
it was re-conquered by Saladin ; the Crusaders won back only Acre, Jafia, 
and Cssarea ; and King Richard did not return with the English troops* 
but remained upwards of a twelvemonth in captivity in Austria. It is ne- 
vertheless probable, that the historical period of Percy was intended for the 
time of Richard's return in 1194. 

In the author's advertisement prefixed to this Tragedy, it is stated that 
some circumstances in the early part of it were suggested by Pierre Laurent 
De Buirette Belloy's drama of GabrielU de Vergy, That piece was founded 
on the famous French story of Raoul Ckdtehin de Coucy, whose Esquire, 
when conveying his heart to the Lady of Fayel, whom he loved, was sur- 
prised and captured by her husband : upon which event was founded the 
taking of Harcourt, in Act ii. of the present drama. 

The language of Percy is accurate, the events are highly wrought up, and 
the whole has great pathos and sensibility. Davies observes that the inter- 
view of ElwifM and Percy in Act iv. is but little inferior to the celebrated 
parting of Castalio and Monimia in the last act of The Orphan, 
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THE CRITIC 5 OR, A TRAGEDY REHEARSED : 

A COMIC DRAMA, BY THE RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN. 

The production of this most excellent and entertaining Afterpiece, embraced 
almost the two extremes of the literary life of it's gifted author : since it 
was the drama with which " Brinslej ceased to write" firom his own orig^al 
sources ; and Mr. Moore has shewn that several of it's features are to be 
traced in a burlesque plaj in Three Acts, composed by Sheridan and his 
school-fellow Halhed, when their united ages did not exceed thirty-eight. 
This piece was written in the style of Midas, and was called Jupiter ; being 
founded upon the amours of Jove and Amphytrion, Ixion and Juno. Hal- 
bed furnished the burlesque scenes, and it is remarkable that Sheridan sug- 
gested the treating it in the form of a rehearsal, executed that part of the 
work himself, and gave in SimiU, the poet, the prototype of Puff, 

The Critic f or a Tragedy Rehearted, was originally acted at Drury-Lanej 
October SOth, 1779, during a great dearth of dramatic novelty ; and was 
received with such admiration and applause that it was performed 46 times 
the first season. Dodd, Palmer, and Parsons, were the original Dangle, 
Sneer, and Sir Fretful Plagiary ; Moody was Lord Burghley ; Mrs. Hopkins 
Mrt, Dangle, Miss Pope Tilhurina, and the Younger Bannister Don Ferolo 
Whiskerandos, The performance of the latter character discovered the true 
bent of the genius of the excellent actor who appeared in it ; as in 1778 he 
had been engaged at Drury-Lane as a tragedian, but he very soon after de- 
voted himself exclusively to Comedy. On the modem stage the most emi- 
nent actors in this piece have been Jones as Puff; W. Farren, Mathews, 
and Terry, as Sir Fretful, and Liston as Don Ferolo Whiskerandos* 

It has been supposed that the satire of The Critic was intended to prevent 
any offers of the ordinary modem Tragedies at Drury-Lane whilst it re- 
mained under the management of Sheridan ; and something of it's effect has 
been traced in the rejection of the Rev. William Hodson's Tragedy o(Zoraida, 
produced at the same Theatre in 1780 ; the acting of which but eight times 
the author attributed to the speeches of Tilburina, 

The character of Dangle is said to haye been taken from Mr. Thomas 
Vaughan, the author of some few dramas ; whose partiality for the stage 
and intimacy with Sheridan, exposed him to the continual solicitations of 
players and authors. Sir Fretful Plagiary is also supposed to have been 
design^ from Cumberland. Part of the original second scene of this piece, 
introducing some Italian singers, was very soon omitted, though it has been 
sometimes occasionally performed. 
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THE BELLE'S STRATAGEM : 

A COMEDY^ BY HANNAH COWLEY. 

At the first appearance of this excellent and amusing piece, the stage ex- 
perienced the steady encouragement of the public ; which induced Mrs. 
Cowlej to bring forward her present fourth dramatic production, soon after 
the publication of her poem of The Maid of Arragan* The play was dedi- 
cated to the Queen, to the purity of whose Court a weU-deser^ed and an 
elegant tribute is pronounced in a speech by Saville in the last scene ; and 
as long as the late Royal Family attended the Theatres, this piece continued 
a favourite with them, and was very frequently performed before them. 

The Belle's Stratagem was first acted at Covent-Garden, February 23nd, 
1780; and was repeated IS nights following, and 28 times the first season. 
Lewis played Dorieourt, Quick Hardy, Wroughton Sir George Tottchwood, 
Lee Lewes F/u^er, Aickin Saville, Mrs. Mattocks Mrs,RaekeU, and Miss 
Younge Letitia, It is said that the latter could never remove her mask in 
the last scene, without shedding tears of real anxiety for the success of her 
stratagem. On the modem stage the best performers in this Comedy have 
been Elliston and C. Kemble as Dorieourt, Fawcett and Dowton as Hardy, 
Jones and Harley as Flutter, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Edwin, and Miss Foote, as 
Letitia, and Mrs. Glover and Mrs. Gibbs as the Widow Rackett. 

Davies, perhaps truly, observes that the adventures of Letitia Hardy could 
have occurred to a female only ; but a critic who was desirous of giving 
that character the highest praise possible, affirms that, to perform it to per- 
fection, requires the gifts of Venus and Minerva to be united in the same 
person. The part is full of diversity, and is therefore a particular favourite 
with many female debutantes ; since the various assumptions of character, 
from the depth of ill-bred rusticity to the height of fashionable refinement, 
can scarcely fail of eliciting the talents of the actress in some of their grada- 
tions ; and thus secure that applause which might probably be unattainable 
under almost any other circumstances. But though the character of Letitia 
require first-rate abilities to give equal effect to every scene, it is still too 
changeable for the powers of her representative to be regarded with any 
continued scrutiny ; and an impression has frequently been made in it which 
was not sustained by Any future performance. The prevailing tone of this 
piece is comic, but there are several passages of deeper thought and feeling :* 
as Doricourt^s half ironical excuse for employing foreign servants ; the cha- 
racters of a lady of fashion, and Letitia's descriptions of her own feelings 
at the sight of her lover, and of a woman devoted to her husband. ■ 
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THE BiAN OF THE WOBLD : 



A COMBDT, BY CHARLB8 ICACKLIN. 

Whim this excellent drama was first prodaced, the author and actor of the 
principal character was known to be ufmardt of eighty yean of age, and it 
has been supposed that he wis even ten years older. The piece wis chiefly 
written at an Inn at Tennyhinch, in the County of Wicklow, was originally 
in Three Acts, and caUed The True-Bom SeoUman, It wis successfully 
brought out at the Crow-Street Theatre, Dublin, February 7th, 1766 ; when 
the excellent performance of Sir Pertinax Maayeophant by Macklin is said 
to bar* produced a note from a young Scots nobleman, in high farour at 
Dublin Castle, with a suit of laced clothes, requesting his acceptance of 
them as a small testimonial of the pleasure he had giren in exhibiting so 
fine a portrait of the donor's grandfather. About 1775, the author attempted 
to reproduce this piece upon the English stage ; but the despicable cunning 
and duplicity originally attributed to the principal character as a Scots- 
man, caused the Licenser to reject it : Macklin, therefore, revised, softened, 
and extended it to Fire Acts, and gave it the title of The Man of the Worlds 

It was then brought out at Corent-Garden, May 10th, 1781 ; and though 
some young Scotsmen opposed it as a libel on their country, it was gene- 
rally well received. As the season was so far advanced, it was performed 
only five nights ; but it has been ever since a standard acting-piece. Mack- 
lin again performed Sir Pertinax : Miss Younge, whom he had taught to 
act Lady Rodolpha Lumbercourt in Ireland appeared in the same character ; 
Lewis was Egerton, Aickin Sydney, and Conttantia Miss SatcheU. On April 
10th, 1802, Cooke first played Sir Pertirutx in London, at Covent-Garden, 
and was considered as even superior to Macklin ; the latter being but rery 
indifferently acquainted with the Scottish language, his look and manner 
constituting the principal charms of his acting. Mr. Young, too, performed 
the character with great ability on it's revival at Covent-Garden, in De- 
cember 1823. The other most eminent performers in this piece have been 
Mr. C. Kemble as Egerton, and Mrs. H. Johnstone as Lady Rodolpha^ 

It was in performing Sir Pertinax, November 28th, 1788, that Macklin 
first felt himself losing his recollection ; aad he told the audience that he 
should not again solicit their attention, unless he found himself better qua- 
lified. He recovered, however, and even exhibited his wonted talents ; but 
on January 10th, 1789, he took his final leave of the Stage in the part of 
Shylock, which he was unable to finish : he died July 11th, 1797, and was 
interred in the Church of St. Paul, Covent-Garden. 
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ROSINA: 

A PASTORAL OPERA^ BY FRANCES BROOKE. 

The foiindmtioii of this very pleasing entertainment, is referred hy the 
aathoreas to the book of Ruth, the beautifiil episode of Palemon and Lavmia, 
in Thomson's Seatont, and a pleasing Opera called Lei Moiaonneurt, hy Charles 
Simon Farart. The latter was produced at Paris in 1768 ; and in 1770 a 
free translation of it appeared in London, under the title of The Reapers, or 
the Engliihman Out of Paris, For moral excellence this Opera was peculiarly 
fitted for being made the original of the present, since the licenser in his 
advertisement prefixed to it states, that ** had no other entertainments been 
ever represented at our Theatres than such as this, the belief in the dange* 
reus tendency of frequenting them had never been asserted ; but even the 
most rig^d moralists would hare employed the same zeal in exhorting us to 
resort thither, which they now evince to prevent our attending them." 

Mrs. Brooke, however, did not produce a literal translation of the French 
Opera in Rosina ; since she observes that the English are not easily satisfied 
with mere sentiment, and that therefore she added the comic characters of 
William and Phabe to relieve it. Dorcas, also, in the present piece is an old 
servant ; but the corresponding character in all the above narratives is the 
heroine's mother or mother-in-law. The scene of this Opera is called " a 
Village in the North," and the time of action is within one day. 

Rosina was originally brought out at Covent-Garden, December 31st, 
178S, and was received with such applause as to be performed 39 times the 
first season. The elder Bannister performed Belville; Mrs. Kennedy, for- 
merly Miss Farrell, so celebrated for her masculine voice and figure, and 
performance of Macheath, was William ; Mahon the principal Irishman ; Miss 
Harper, afterwards Mrs. J. Bannister, Rosina; and Mrs. Martyr Phabe, 
Some of the most eminent modem performers oT the same characters have 
been Incledon as BHville, Duruset as William, Miss Matthews as Rosina, 
and Miss Stephens as Phabe, Mrs. Jordan was also celebrated for the pecu- 
liar elegance and simplicity with which she acted Witiiam. 

The dialogue of this Opera is natural and well-written, and the poetiy of 
some of the songs has great merit. The music was chiefly composed by 
Shield, and was characterised by a pastoral simplicity which most happily 
harmonised with the rural story of the Opera itself, particularly in the 
Overture. There were, however, some other compositions introduced, as 
two airs from Sacchini and Nicolai, one from Rousseau in the finale, an old 
air in a chorus, and a strain from Paxton in a glee. 
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HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER ! 



A COMBDT. BY FREDERICK PILON. 




With the ordinary irritated feelings of a disappointed dramatist, the eccen- 
tric author of this entertainment relates in his preface that the piece was 
first offered to Mr. Colman, who rejected it because ** he did not like a line 
of it ;" and that " he did not know what could be done with it, or in what 
shape it could be produced, so as to contribute to the amusement of the 
public." Pilon adds that he then laid it aside in despair, until an intimate 
friend suggested to him that eren Mr. Colman's judgment might be erro- 
neous, and induced him to shew the piece to Mr. Harris, who appears to 
hare accepted it without hesitation, though acquainted with all the previous 
circumstances. 

He Would he a Soldier was therefore brought out at Covent-Garden, No- 
rember 18th, 1786 ; and one of the most impartial contemporary critiques 
states of it's reception, that " it gave general satisfaction in it's progress, 
and was crowned with unirersal' applause at the conclusion." It was per- 
formed sixteen nights the first season ; and the orig^al actors in it were 
Aickin Colonel Talbot, Lewis Captain Creoett, Quick Sir Oliver Oldstoek, 
Wewitzer Count Pierffoint, Edwin CaM>, Mrs. Wells Harriot, and Mrs. 
Pope Charlotte : all of whom played with rery great excellence. In this 
Entertainment, also, Mr. John Pawcett, then called the Younger of his 
name, first appeared in London, from the York Company, in the part of 
Caleb, September 21st, 1791, at Covent-Garden, where he so long continued 
a most raluable member and ornament. The Prologue to this piece was 
orig^ally recited by Mr. Farren, and the Epilogue by Miss Pope. 

The present Comedy was the twelfth dramatic production of it*8 author, 
and the most candid reports of it allow that it is considerably superior to 
all of his which had preceded it ; though still wanting in that finish and 
delicacy which a more elegant writer would hare imparted before his piece 
was given to the public. The fable is to be traced to sereral sources, as 
Moliere's Bourgeoit GentUhomme, The Chaper of Accidents, She Stoopt to Ont' 
quer, and The West Indian ; but the plot is simple, and conducted with in- 
genuity to the Fourth Act. Sereral of the scenes with CaUh are truly hu- 
mourous and entertaining, but some of the more grare are rendered hearj 
from the profusion of sentiment which perrades them ; whilst the denoue- 
ment of the whole is easily to be discerned, eren before the commencement 
of the concluding Act. — Some of the principal features of this Comedy were 
adopted in Theodore Hook's Three- Act Drama of Exchange i$ no Robbery, 
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THE FIRST FLOOR : 

A FARCE, BY JAMES COBB. 

Without aiming at any striking originality of character, the present yery 
amusing piece undeniably presents a curious and natural picture firom living 
manners ; with a plot ingeniously conducted, neither unpleasing nor impro- 
bable, and full of situations irresistibly laughable. 

Ths Firtt Floor was originally produced it Drury-Lane, January 13th, 
1787, and being received with the greatest laughter and applause, was per- 
formed 26 nights the same season ; though, as it occupied an hour and a 
half at the first representation, it was afterwards considerably reduced. The 
orig^al performers were Baddeley Old Whimsey, Whitefield Monford, Pal- 
mer Young Wkinuey, Suett Fumuh, Mrs. Hopkins Mrs. Pattypan, Miss 
Collins Charlotte, Mrs. WiUon Nancy, and Mr. Bannister Tim Tartlett, The 
latter character was represented with surpassing excellence, and to it the 
public was partly indebted for the full discovery of that actor's excessively 
humourous powers in low Comedy. After a long and meritorious career, he 
retired from the stage at Drury-Lane, June 1st, 1815, in the characters of 
Echo, in The World, and Walter in The Children in the Wood, 

When this Farce was presented at the Haymarket Theatre, September 
5th, 1818, the principal characters were performed with very considerable 
effect and humour ; Old Whinuey being acted by the late Mr. Terry, Tim 
Tartlett by Listen, Monford by Connor, Young Whimsey by Barnard, Fumith 
by Watkinson, Milium by Russell, Charlotte by Miss Blanchard, Nancy by 
Mrs. Gibbs, and Mrs. Pattypan by Mrs. Davenport. With all the intrinsic 
merit of the piece, added to the above strength of cast, it was, however, 
played but twice ; and is now very seldom acted, though it affords the most 
ample scope for the comic talents of the performers. 

The original performance of The Firtt Floor was preceded by an excellent 
and humourous Prologue, also written by Mr. Cobb, characteristically ex- 
pressive of the various conjectures that would be formed of the nature of the 
piece from it's title ; which was delivered with great effect by the Younger 
Bannister. 

The general scene of this piece is London, and the time of action about 
six hours. It was the ninth of the author's dramatic productions, and a 
decided improvement on those which had preceded it. The whole of the 
theatrical works of Mr. Cobb amount to twenty-four, some of which are 
still very popular. He died Secretary to the Hon. East India Company 
June 2nd, 1817, at the age of 62, and was buried at Old Windsor. 
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INKLE AND YARICO : 

A COMIC OPERA^ BY OEOROE COLMAN^ THE TOUNOBB. 

A PAGE or two in the Speetatcr are acknowledged by the anther of this ex- 
cellent entertainment, to hare furnished all the materiala of his stoiy ; the 
paper referred to being that bj Steele in defence of women, No. 11, pub- 
lished Tuesday March 13tb, 1710-11 ; in the conclusion of which an ex- 
tract from Richard Ligon's Hutory cf the Island of Barbadoa, London, 
1673, folio, page 55, relates the narrative of Inkle and Yarico, The first 
adaptation of that anecdote to the stage, was in 17^ when it formed the 
subject of a Tragedy in Three Acts, which was printed only ; though in- 
tended to be performed at Corent-Garden. The author was named Weddell, 
and was a journeyman-printer to Samuel Bichaxdson ; in whose paper of 
The Free-Briton, he wrote all the letters signed Algernon Sidney. 

It is obvious, however, that there could not be the slightest resemblance 
between this drama and that by Mr. Colman, to whom, in all probability, 
the Tragedy was known by report only. . His Opera was written after his 
father had entered him of the Inner-Temple, when he should have been 
entirely devoted to forensic studies ; it was the third of his dramatic pieces, 
and exhibits a decided and considerable improvement on the two former. 
Excepting the hero and heroine, all the characters are original ;— the scenes 
are extremely amusing, the dialogue full of vivacity and humour, and the 
incident of Inkle offering to sell Yarico to his intended father-in-law without 
knowing him, is peculiarly happy and effective. This incident, however, 
Mr. Colman observes, occurred to him only when he arrived at that part of 
the piece where it is introduced, and arose out of the accidental turn given 
to the previous scenes, without having been originally designed. The 
Opera was first performed at the Haymarket, August 4th, 1787, and was 
acted 11 nights the first season. The Younger Bannister played Inkle, 
Parsons Sir Christopher Curry, Baddeley Medium, Davies Campley, Edwin 
Trudge, Mrs. Kemble Yarico, Mrs. Bannister Narciua, Miss George Woweki, 
and Mrs. Forster Patty, The best performers since have been Quick, Mon- 
den, and Dowton, in Sir Christopher, Fawcett and Harley as Trudge, Mrs. 
Billington, Miss Stephens, and Miss Paton, as Yarico, and Mrs. Mountain 
and Mrs. Bland as Wowski, 

The scene of this piece is laid on the Main of America, and afterwards 
in Barbadoes ; and the time is only a few hours in each Act, though six 
weeks elapse between the first and second. The music was chiefly new, and 
was excellently composed by Dr. Arnold. 
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THE DOCTOR AND THE APOTHECARY : 

A MUSICAL FABCE^ BY JAIIEB COBB. 

It hs8 been asserted that sereral previous English dramas of the same cha- 
racter as the present, were laid under contribotion to fiimish it's plot; 
especially Mrs. Inchbald*s very popular Farce of Animal Magn^itm, which 
first appeared at Drurjr-Lane in 1788. The actual origin of this piece, how- 
ever, was an Opera produced at Vienna in 1786, bjr a German Comedian 
named Stephani, and entitled, like the translation, Der Doctor uw^jder Apo- 
theker ; the Music to which was composed by the famous Carl Von Ditters, 
created Baron Von Dittersdorf in 1770, and was that which of all his pieces 
procured him the gpreatest applause. 

The English version of The Doctor and the Apothecary was first performed 
at Drury-Lane, October 25th, 1788, and was so well received as to be acted 
25 times the first season : the Music being partly of the German original, 
and partly new, by Stefano Storace, whom it first introduced to the public 
as a dramatic composer, with a single air by Paisiello. It was produced 
with considerable splendour in the dresses, and two very fine scenes ; a 
view of the Apothecary's shop, and a distant convent, the spixea of which 
were gilded by the setting sun. 

The original performers were Parsons Thomato, Bodd Sturmwald, Kelly 
Carloty the Younger Bannister Juan, Sedgwick Gmzman, Suett Dr, Bilioto, 
Mrs. Crouch Anna, Miss Romanzini, afterwards Mrs. Bland, IsabeUaf and 
Mrs. Booth Theresa ; all of whom are reported to have played with great 
excellence, especially Kelly and Mrs. Crouch. 

To it's excellent acting, and the very pleasing music of Storace, the suc- 
cess of this Farce has been principally attributed ; since it was considered, 
though, perhaps, chiefly from it's strictly foreign character, to be inferior to 
the other dramatic works of Mr. Cobb, of which it was the eleventh in 
number. It is probable, however, that it's greatest literary merit is to be 
found in the poetry of the songs. 

The decease of Mr. Cobb, the author of this piece, and the retirement of 
Mr. Bannister, one of the original actors in it, have been already men- 
tioned ; and it may be farther observed that none of the principal performera 
are now living. William Parsons died February 3rd, 1796 \ James Dodd, 
September 17tb, 1796 ; Sedgwick, October 9th, 1803 ; Richard Suett, July 
6th, 1805 ; Mrs. Crouch, October 2od, 1805 \ Mrs. Bland retired about 
1822 ; and Michael Kelly made his last appearance September 5th, 1811, 
and died October 9th, 1826. 
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ARDEN OF FAVERSHAM 



A TRAGEDY^ BY GEORGE LILLO, COlfPLETED BY DB. HOADLY. 

The poetical materials of this drama are derived from two principal sources \ 
an old ballad and an old plaj. The former, printed in black-letter, and in 
Evans' collection, is in Two Parts, and is entitled The Complaint and Lamen' 
tation of Mittreite Arden, of Fevenham, in Kent; who t for the Love of one Mo^ne; 
hired certaine Ruffians and Villainet tnott cruelly to Murder her Hui^nd : with 
the fatall End of her and her Aisociates, The plaj is entitled The Lamentable 
and True Tragedy of Master Arden, of Feversham, in Kent, who was most wicked- 
lye murdered by the means of his disloyall and wanton Wyfe ; who, for the love 
the bare to one Mosbie, hyred two desperate Ruffins, Black Will and iShagbag, to 
kill him. This piece was first printed in qnarto in 1592, and again in 1599, 
1633, and 1770, 8ro., to which last is attached a preface by Edward Jacobs, 
absurdly attributing the Tragedy to Shakspeare. The real murder of Arden 
took place on Sunday, February 15th, 1550, about seven o'clock in the even- 
ing ; and the most circumstantial account of it is in Raphael HoUnshed's 
Chronicles, London, 1586, folio, volume ii., pages 1063-1066 ; whence it was 
copied into Thomas Beard's Theatre of God's Judgments, 1597, 4to., and Sir 
Richard Baker's Chronicle, 1641, folio. Another narrative from the To\%-n 
Wardmote-Book, is in Jacobs' History of Faversham, 1774, Bvo., page 197. 

As Lillo generally founded his dramas upon some melancholy and popular 
legend which was universally understood and familiar, he composed a new 
drama from the ancient play, often adopting entire lines, sometimes conse- 
cutively. An old comedian named Roberts, who was intimate with Lillo, 
stated that the present Tragedy was written before 1736 ; but he is said to 
have left it imperfect even at his death, September 3rd, 1739. It was subse- 
quently revised and finished by Dr. Hoadly, and produced with very consi- 
derable effect during the summer season of 1762, though it was represented 
but a single night. It then remained unacted until April 14th, 1790, when 
it was again brought out in Three Acts, for a single night, for Holman's 
benefit, at Covent-Garden ; and it's last revival was as a Melo-drama at the 
Coburg Theatre. 

The performers of this piece have always been of little eminence. In 
1762, Burton played the Mayor of Faversham, Havard Arden, Scrase Franklin, 
Packer Green, Bransby Mosby, Johnstone Bradskaw, Philips Black Will, 
Vaughan Shakebag, Miss Barton Maria, and Alicia a young actress, unac- 
quainted with the stage. In 1790, Holman performed Arden, Hariey Mosby, 
and Mrs. Pope Alicia : a Prologue written by Merry was spoken by Holman. 
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THE HONEST THIEVES : 

A FARCE, FROlf SIR ROBERT HOWARD^ BY THOMAS KNIGHT. 

The original of this amuBing piece is entitled The CommitUe, or the Faithfid 
IrUhman ; a Comedy produced at the King's Theatre in Dnuy •Lane, soon 
after the Restoration. It's extreme drollery, the excellent acting of John 
Lacy, the mimic, as Teague, and the unrestrained contempt with which it 
assailed the puritans, made it successful ; hut both Evelyn and Pepyv, it's 
contemporaries, have noticed it in their Diaries as a very absurd produc- 
tion. A painting of Lacy, said by Dodsley to be in Teague, and two others 
of his favourite characters, was executed by Michael Wright, in 1675, and is 
in the Queen's State Bed-Chamber at Windsor ; and a private etching was 
made from it in 1825, by Mr. William Hopkins, one of the Pages to the 
Princess Elizabeth of Hesse-Homburg. Another very rare portrait of a 
celebrated actor in this Comedy, is a mezzo-tinto published in 1739, of Joe 
Millar, also as Teague, when he first enters wrapped in a blanket, from a 
portrait by C. Stoppelaer. 

The title of The Committee, refers to those Commissioners of Sequestra- 
tions appointed by the Parliament in the Civil Wars, to take charge of the 
seized estates of the loyalists. All the persons of the drama were peculiarly 
characteristic of the parties of the period when it was written, but the cha- 
racter of Teague was especially drawn from life ; as it is stated in Aneedotet 
of some of the Howard Family, by the Honourable Charles Howard, tenth 
Duke of Norfolk, London, 1769, page 111. The original is there said to 
have been an Irish servant, whom Sir Robert Howard sent over to England, 
with despatches to his friends to procure the liberation of his son, impri- 
soned by the Parliament. This he effected with uncommon success, fidelity, 
and quickness ; but on returning he staid several days in Dublin to rejoice 
with his friends, altogether forgetting the father's anxiety. 

llie adapted Farce of The Honest Thieves was first acted for the benefit of 
Johnstone, who performed Teague, and introduced Reeve's song of " The 
Tight Irish Boy,"— at Covent-Garden, May 9th, 1797 ; and was repeated 
seven nights the same season. His own acting was incomparable, and 
Connor and Power have been his best successors. Knight was the original 
Abel, Munden Obadiah, Macready Colonel Careleu, Middleton Captain Manly, 
Clermont Mr. Story, Powell Justice Day, Mrs. Knight Rutk, Misi Mansell 
Arabella, and Mrs. Davenport Mrs, Day, The most eminent modem acton 
in those parts have been Simmons, Mathews, and Keeley, aa Abd, and W. 
Farren and J. Reeve as ObaditJi, 
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A FARCE, BT JOHN TILL ALLINOHAM. 

Tnxs f ery popular and amusing entertainment was the first production of 
it's author, and is another instance of a good and successful piece brought 
out at a benefit. It was orig^allj acted at Corent-Garden on Mr. Whit- 
field's night. May 25th, 1799, when Fawcett performed Robin Roughead, 
Emery Snacks, Clarke Mr, Frank, Ringlet Rattle, Miss Simms Nancy, Mrs. 
Martyr Dolly, and Mrs. Davenport Margery, 

As the piece was at this time represented but once, in consequence of the 
lateness of the season, it might easily have fallen into undesenred neglect ; 
but from the applause which Fawcett received for his excell6nt performance 
of the principal character, and his peculiar adaptation to it, he again ap- 
peared in it at the Haymarket, where the Farce was reproduced June 20th, 
and was repeated 19 nights the same summer.. The principal alterations in 
the cast at this performance, were that the character of Rattle was very pro- 
perly assigned to Palmer ; and that Mrs. Gibbs was placed in that of Dolly. 
Though it was certainly impossible that the meiAM^^^flMrildnal actor of 
Robin Roughead should be surpassed, the oj^nacter was reprsHAted with 
very considerable kindred talent by the late Hr. Tokely, at Dmry-Lane, in 
1814 ; when Mrs. Orger performed DoUjf» The Stage is now deprived of 
the abilities of both the best performsn of RdMn ; since Tokely died Jaanaiy 
9th, 1819, and Mr. Fawcett retireS Irom public life at Covent-Gazden, May 
20tb, 1830, in the character of Captain Copp, in the Comedy of Charlet the 
Second, after having deservedly enjoyed the uninterrupted favour and respect 
of the public for forty years. The comic powers of this excellent actor were 
never more advantageously displayed than they were in the ennobled rustic 
in Fortune* s Frolic ; but though he was long celebrated for his talent in hu- 
mourous characters only, in the latter part of his career he was disting^uished 
for several exquisite serio-comic, and even pathetic, performances. Mrs. 
Davenport, another of the original performers in the present Farce, also 
quitted the stage soon after Mr. Fawcett, in hue well-known and admired 
part of the Nurse, in Romeo and Juliet, at Covent-Garden, May 25th, 1830 ; 
after having been thirty-six years an established favourite of the public. 
She originally appeared at the same Theatre, September 24th, 1794, as Mrs, 
Hardcastle, in She Stoops to Conquer, and her acting has been alwsys charac- 
terised by truth, humour, and uniform excellence. To these memorials of 
the Actors in Fortune* s Frolic, it may be proper to add tlmt lCr» Allingham, 
the Author of it, died February 28th^ 1812. 
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